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Dn Christmas Day in the Morning, 





(See Illustration.) 


Two little maidens, Nelly and Sue, 
With the aid of their dear sister Prue, 
Sang a carol one Christmas morning ; 
And this is the song those girls did sing 
While ‘‘ all the bells on earth did ring 
On Christmas Day in the morning.” 


This is the ever-sacred morn 

When Christ in Bethlehem was born, 
Then let us in glad homage raise 

Our hearts and voices in His praise. 
Poor is our best attempt, we know, 

But He doth judge the heart, and so— 
If we but strive to do aright, 

And be well-pleasing in His sight — 
Our song may be as sweet to Him 

As that of quiring Cherubim. 


With Christ for pattern, let us pray 
For all mankind on this blest day— 
For Christian people, and as well 

For all who on this earth do dwell: 
For His sweet grace is unconfined, 
And wooing as the soft south wind ; 
More bounteous than the summer rain, 


Fast ripening flower and fruit and grain ; 


More largely liberal than the sun, 
That sheds its beams on every one. 
Nor, while we pray for others, let 
Us our poor feeble selves forget, 
But beg of God’s all-loving care 

A larger, deeper, tenderer share. 


No costly gifts or odours sweet, 

Have we to lay at Jesus’ feet ; 

Only the simple offering 

Of children’s humble praise we bring. 
What, though we are not great or wise, 
A loving heart He most doth prize : 
So as we grow in years may we 

More tender and more gracious be, 
And thus make daily lite divine 

As worship at a sacred shrine; 

Fach household duty’s least event 
Made holy as a sacrament. 

() let us ever children be 

In innocent simplicity ; 

Though steadfast in our purpose, still 
In all things bending to His will ; 
With prompt obedience acquiescing 
In chastisement as well as blessing. 


Thus ever striving for the good, 
And taking it as daily food, 


Ourselves with Christian grace adorning, 


We may His praise the better sing, 
While “‘ all the bells on earth do ring 
On Christmas Day in the morning.” 





MICHAEL GARGRAVE'S HARVEST. 
BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL, 
avTuor oF “CITY AND SUBURB,” ‘‘GEORGE GEITH,” ETC. 
—— 
CHAPTER I. 


THE CORN IN THE GROUND. 
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a ne) Wilson streets, in the Finsbury district, there 
NSZAS S| is a small square, only to be approached by 

7 way of Long-alley. It is an unpretentious little 
square, hemmed in on all sides by high walls and great ware- 
houses, with a look of age about it, nevertheless, calculated to 
mislead the curious passer-by—with wonderfully elaborate 
doorways; with halls wainscotted, if narrow; with red-tiled 


| roofs, and a general aspect of decayed respectability that 


Joun Latey. 


ENIGMA. 
In Eden’s Garden I was known ; 
And even now, fond lovers own 
That, when by aid of me they meet, 
They find a Paradise as sweet. 
Viewed this way, that way, I’m the sa 
Now give me, if you please, a name. 
REBUS. 
Many a lady you may know 
Feebly faltering through me go, 
While another seizes me 
With a sweet audacity ; 
Like Diana in the chase, 
Nothing checks her splendid pace, 
As she throws her very soul, 
Quite ecstatic, in my whole. 


Take my head away and you 
One of Nature’s darlings view. 
Bird or beast I do not tell, 
That is left for you to spell. 
Running quietly along, 
Humming to myself a song, 
All unwearied, day and night, 
I maintain my wayward flight. 
Many a dainty spot I know, 
Where the sweetest violets grow, 
Coaxing me in vain to stay ~ 
For a short-lived holiday ; 
Still my heedless course pursuing, 
Though it be to my undoing. 
Soon or late, ’tis Nature’s law, 
I shall feed the greedy maw 
Of some monster, my own kin, 
Thirsting much to suck me in ; 
Some big brother lies in wait 
Me to swallow, sure as fate— 
Who himself will swallowed be 
3y a greater one than he. 


One more member s¢ vered, I 
Surely am about to die ; 
Certain ’tis that I am ill. 

Ha! there’s spirit in me still ! 


Lop another limb away 

And I’m debonair straightway ; 

Cause of rollicking delight, 
Topsy-turvying day and night ; 
Running, lightning-like, through veins, 
Cheering hearts and firing brains. 

But i must confess, in brief, 

Candidly, that I’m a thief; 

From the victims I ensnare 

Stealing what they ill can spar 
Double in my present troub! 

I make other folk see double ; 
Doubling up the strongest wight 
Who well measures not my might. 
Dublin town owns me with pride 
Lords- Lieutenant take my side ; 
Nor alone in Dublin known, 
Through the world my fame is bl 
With a brand, so men aver, 
Potent as Excalibur, 

[ am still a jolly fellow, 

Making all men blithely mel] 


Medley thus of contradiction, 


— 


What am I—a fact or fiction 


me 
il 


might well induce anyone unacquainted with the antecedents 
of the neighbourhood in which it is situated to commence 
moralising concerning the mutability of fortune in the matter 
of houses as well as men. 

In the whole of the city of London there is probably not a 
less interesting locality than this. First a lake, then aswamp, 
then a plague-pit, then a stretch of open fields, the resort of 
gamblers, gymnasts, quacks, mountebanks, and _ itinerant 
preachers. then the site of a dreadful mad-house; lastly, a 
great railway terminus, surrounded by appropriate goods- 
yards and goods-stores; all that now thickly built-over tract 
lying between Bishopsgate and Moorgate, and Worship-street 
and Liverpool-street, 13 in any historical or antiquarian sense 
as far from interesting as a neighbourhood can well be. 

And yet just as an accident can happen in any locality, as 
history can be made in any spot, so men and women can face 
their troubles anywhere, as badly or as bravely as the case 
may be, 1n a City lane as in a fashionable terrace overlooking 
Hyde Park. 

The man whose story I have to tell was, on a certain 
winter's evening towards the close of eighteen hundred and 
sixty two, all alone in his office in Queen-square fighting out 
a battle with himself. 

He did not reside in the City, using one of the old houses 
in the square off Long-alley for stores and offices, and living 
where his works were situated, near Hackney Marshes, on the 
river Lea 

Too obscure at every stage of its existence to be deemed 
deserving of being designated by name on any map, Queen- 
square was even in those days considered so little desirable 
from a business, as well as a social, point of view that rents 
ruled very low, and its houses could be had for an ‘* old song.”’ 

Now-a-days, premises there might, judging from appear- 
ances, be hired upon even easier terms, for the whole square is 
in a transition state. It is waiting, evidently waiting for 
what may happen. It does not mend its windows, or clean its 
paint, or repair its pavements, or scrub its stairs, or wash its 
window ledges, or whiten its doorsteps. 

With a very dirty face, it stands staring at the goods-station 
of the North- Western Railway— daily expecting the bill-stickers 
to come round and paste posters all over its house-fronts as 
a preliminary to the Pric klayers and labourers who will follow 
in due time, making no long tarrying when their turn arrives, 
and cart the whole square off as old building materials that 
will all be worked up again in the erection of shoddy houses in 
remote suburbs. 

The auctioneer is advancing rapidly down Long-alley—he 
has reached some contemporaries of Queen-square, gutted them 
of their contents, stripped an end off one and part a front off 
another, and put up a big board, stating that this eligible plot 
of building land is for sale. 

Higher up—nearer Sun-street, or what was Sun-street, but 
is now partly a railway and partly a dismantled thorough- 
fare—he has sold many plots of land, many lots of building 
material, and erected a bran new church, to say nothing of 
minor edifices. 

The tide of destruction must shortly engulf Queen-square, 
and before this time next year its site will be covered by a 
block of warehouses, or a Board School, or perhaps by another 
railway station. The place which has known it will know 
it no more—dingy bricks, red-tiled roofs, twisted chimneys, 
small-paned windows, ornamented doorways; all these things 


| will disappear, and in their stead will rise colossal buildings 





that have business stamped upon them from basement to roof. 

When Mr. Ge -grave had his offices at number three, however, 
Queen-square wore a different aspect. It was then a cosy, 
sleepy, out-of-the-way nook, not very far from the Bank of 
England, the Stock Exchange, the Royal Exchange, the 
Mansion House, and other places of the same sort whic h serve 
as useful landmarks to those who go down into the dee p waters 
of London business, but quiet and secluded as a remote 
corner of Epping Forest. Not a vehicle could disturb its 
repose ; there was no carriage-way to it either for lumbering 
waggon or Lord Mayor’s coach. In Long-alicy, as in most 
other retired spote in the busy City, children held high 
carnival when the evenings drew out, and the summer days 
were long and favourable to the sports affected by juveniles of 
that period ; but in most seasons of the year, and at most hours 
of the day, Queen-square was deadly quiet—silent and lonely 
as a forgotten graveyard. 

No Broad-street station then close at hand, no North- 
Western yard bounding the eastern side of Long-alley. 
Passengers from the Shoreditch terminus then took their 
dreary way westward through Worship-street, one end of 
which was formerly known by the appropriate name of Hog- 
jane 

Even in those days the houses in Queen-square were grow- 
For many years time had been artistically tinting 





ing dingy. 








them with layers of dirt, and no restorer in the person of an 
energetic landlord had thought it worth while to smarten them 
= with paint and varnish, whitewash and fresh papers. 
There was a respectable grime about the appearance of the 
square which conferred upon it a look of old-fashioned 
stability, and argued either that the tenants were of old 
standing, and not particular concerning light and cleanliness, 
or that they were new, and for reasons of their own not 
disposed to be exigent. 

The business pace was not so fast then as it has since 
become, and a trader at that time did not need periodically 
to turn himself and his goods out of doors, rebuild his 
premises, and sacrifice his stock every few years. 

Other times, other manners. The manners of these times 
are no doubt very desirable, but they were not such as would 
have found much favour in the sight of staid commercial men 
at the time when Michael Gargrave was striving to win his way 


| upwards to pecuniary success. 








Never a quieter or less risky business than that he was 
engaged in. Never a more careful plodder along legitimate 
and beaten highways than he. 

For years he had pursued one steady and monotonous 
course, working hard himself and insisting that those he 
employed should do the same, paying his way honestly, keep- 
ing his books fairly, opening acconnts cautiously, making few 
bad debts, and selling his goods at such prices as left « 
sufficient margin of profit to cover all reasonable and likely 
contingencies. Upon the whole, not an unsafe basis upon 
which to build a secure and profitable trade; and, had Mr. 
Gargrave only remained steadily true to his own convictions, 
he need not, on the evening when I venture to take my readers 
to Queen-square, have remained so late at office, perplexed 
with doubts and assailed by a subtle temptation. 

Some months previously he had been tempted by a firm in 
Liverpool to adventure upon the consignment of a large 
amount of goods to the foreign correspondents of the firm in 
question. A certain portion of the risk was taken by the 
house in Liverpool, who agreed to pay the sum agreed on 
** six months after date ;’’ while the profits of the speculation— 
to call the transaction by its proper name—were to be equally 
divided between Mr. Gargrave and Messrs. Brent and Stanhope. 

On the face of it, an arrangement which seemed prudent 
and feasible enough; but there were two, if not three, weak 
points in the affair—one, that the sum involved was larger 
than a man in Michael Gargrave’s position should have con- 
sidered himself justified in running the slightest risk of losing ; 
the second, that the goods jeopardised had nothing to do with 
his regular business, were quite outside his ordinary trade, and 
were consequently invoiced to him not in the regular way of 
commerce—that is to say, not sold by constant supplier to 
constant customer, but procured upon the strength of an 
established credit, and the fact that the house from which he 
bought believed him to be possessed not merely of a good 
business, but of sufficient means to meet all his liabilities 

If there were any other objection to be put into the scales 
when carefully weighing the prudence of the transaction it 
was this—that, under the most favourable circumstances, six 
months was too long a time for a person in his position to he 
out of money which he himself was bound to provide. It made 
the certainty of his own payment fall too close upon the 
uncertainty of another payment. 

In plainer words, it was, to use a business expression, “ too 
close a shave ;”’ for, though it sometimes happens that out of 
such encounters a man may escape by the ‘‘ skin of his teeth,’’ 
still, it is difficult to pass through such an ordeal without 
endangering many things which should be held very sacred, 
being jewels beyond price. 

But the inducements held out had been very great, and 
Michael Gargrave was only human. He believed he could mect 
his engagements without difficulty, and he also believed he 
saw his way to a very large profit. He knew others had made 
considerable amounts by engaging in similar transactions. His 
venture had been approved by the London representative of 
the country manufacturerers from whom he purchased the 
goods. The Liverpool house was of old standing, and all the 
persons of whom he had made inquiry spoke highly of the 
personal probity and commercial standing of Messrs. Brent 
and Stanhope. 

Given that a risk was to be run at all, he seemed to have 
neglected no reasonable precaution to secure that it should be 
as smal] as possible, and yet here was the result—the natural 
result, as any dispassionate outsider, or Job-comforting friend, 
would have been sure to remark—the money was lost, and the 
goods were lost too. 

Whosoever else might have made anything out of the trans- 
action, he had not, and he knew that now he never should. 

There was not the smallest uncertainty about the matter. 
He could take out his books, if he felt so inclined, and writ« 
**bad”’ against Messrs. Brent and Stanhope’s account with a 
feeling of the most perfect conviction. 

Confirmation of the disaster had reached him a couple of 
hours previously, and he understood thoroughly that since he 
left home in the morning his position was quite changed, and 
that altogether for the worse. 

Quite enough to perplex a man and cause him to regard 
the future with dread and doubt ; quite enough to account for 
books pushed on one side, and letters lying unanswered, 
though regular post time was long past and gone; for the 
frown on his forehead, and the depths of thought inté which 
he seemed to have plunged. And yet the mental battle he 
was fighting had nothing at first sight to do with his loss, or 
Messrs. Brent and Stanhope, or his future; and as he kept 
stabbing his blotting paper all over with the point of his steel 

en, he was no more arguing out the pros and cons of the way 
Be had been swindled than he was conscious of his visible 
employment. 

He had sat exactly in the same position for an hour, doing 
exactly the same thing, haunted by precisely the same words 

‘* Remember the corn in the ground.’’ ‘* Think of the corn 
in the earth.”’ 

With a dull persistency these two sentences, having taken 
possession of his memory, wandered through his brain; he 
could not get rid of them; no matter of what else he tried to 
think, his thoughts kept chitiing to that refrain 


It was quite by chance, or what seemed vhan that he had 
heard the words at all. At the time they produced no 
apparent impression upon his mind. He had gone and come, 
he had slept and waked, he had eaten and drunk, he had 
worked and rested ; the days and the nights had passed, and 
the sentences had seemingly lain dormant, like the seed of 


which they spoke, and yet in a moment they had sprung into 
active life, and were clamouring to be heard with an urgency 
that brooked no refusal. 

For an hour he had been listening to their voice, trying at 
times to get rid of the sound, striving at others to elude the 
self-evident meaning of the principle involved; but it would 
not do. 

All in vain he 
recurring warning. 


endeavoured to shut his ears to the ever- 


It was a faithful finger-post, cautioning him against fol- 
lowing an evil path, though that way looked fair and eary, and 


the other seemed dark and beset with difficuities 
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it was the choice given to Christian in the Pilgrim’s 
Progress over again ; rth Michael Gargrave knew this. 

He was not a man of brilliant parts or of wide education; he 
had never been to college and not very long at school ; but the 
things it is most essential to know may be patent to the 
meanest understanding without an accurate acquaintance with 
Greek and Hebrew, and the capacity of a child can grasp the 
truth that he who sows tares must not expect to garner grain. 

‘*Remember the corn in the ground.’’ Not precisely in the 
sense Michael Gargrave applied it nad these words been used 
by the preacher who spoke them, but they were so relevant 
to the position in which he found himself that he felt con- 
strained to take the sentence for a text and construct a sermon 
out of them. 

‘* That which a man sows he shall surely reap.” 

Yes, and he knew the statement applied to each man as 
well as to all men. No exception in this case was-needed to 
prove the rule, though everyone undoubtedly seemed to 
think so. 

If he scattered evil he should ensure for himself and others 
a plentiful harvest of ill. Yes, that was the short and the long 
of the matter, if he believed the testimony of those who had 
so sown and so reaped. And he was forced to believe it. In 
the silence by which he sat surrounded as by some palpable 
presence, the ‘‘ whisper in his ear” sounded distinct as if 
enunciated by the clearest voice. 

Yet it was hard to pay heed, if paying heed meant 
relinquishing his own desires. Many a man, he thought, 
would regard such hesitancy folly—such a renunciation as he 
vaguely contemplated, an act of insanity. 

‘* Came in the very nick of time.” ‘‘ It seemed perfectly 
providential.’’ ‘* I could not have weathered the storm without 
it.”’ **It was a most lucky chance that the letter happened 
tc arrive on the Very day.’’ These, he felt, ought to have been 
some of the sentences he looked forward to uttering when he 
had got safely to the end of what threatened to be a perilous 
journey; but he could not imagine his saying them. No! 
Such words other men had spoken and would speak again, but 
he might not do it. 

Not for him such sowing, even though Fortune herself 
seemed to have been at the trouble of bringing him the seed 

He did not see that it would be totally wrong, but he 
could not convince himself that it would be perfectly right. 

If he put the gift from him, it almost amounted to signing 
the death-warrant of his own commercial existence. Such a 
chance might never occur again. Just when one door 
as represented by Messrs. Brent and Stanhope—was banged in 
his face, another insidiously opened. 

Was he justified in thrusting such an opportunity aside ? 
Was it not his duty even, in the interests of another person, 
te accept without question, and use without hesitation, the 
goods the gods had sent him? 

Faster and faster went the pen, stabbing deeper and deeper 
into the paper; then, suddenly pushing his chair back from 
the table, he rose, and, with hands thrust deep in his pockets, 
began to pace the room with slow and measured steps. 

‘* Take the money while you have the chance; you did a 
profitable and safe trade so long as you stuck to your own busi- 
nese; and there cannot be the slightest shadow of risk in the 
matter.”’ 

So the devil, tempting him, urged, and plausibly. 

‘If you are foolish enough to let this opportunity slip you 
wil! be ruined, nothing can save you,”’ continued this voice, 
egging him on 


‘*Do not come to any decision to-night, at any rate,’’ it 
added, in order, by protracting the struggle, to weaken his 
judgment and allow tresh reasons for accepting the boon to 


develop. ‘‘ To-morrow will be quite time enough for you to 
make up your mind.” 
‘** You cannot run the risk of losing the results of years of 


labour, of leaving your home, and of beggaring Mr. Holding’s | 


daughter. He trusted her future to you—remember that.”’ 
** Tf it had not been intended that you should take advantage 


of such an opportunity it would never have been thrust in | 


your way.” 
tecollect, ‘there is a tide in the affairs of men;’ and 

1’ you do not float off the rocks while this tide is flowing you 
wil] certainly go to pieces.”’ 

And the other voice said nothing all the while, save 

** Remember the corn in the ground.”’ 

And he did remember 

Through frostand snow, through the dark days of December 
and the long nights of winter, the seed he sowed would live 
and bear fruit after its kind in all the summers and autumns to 
come 


No ; he would not do evil that good might ensue ; he would | 


not purchase safety at such a price. 

The corn he planted he should not dread to see sprout. 

Other sirens besides those who dwell on the silver sands 
and sing their songs by the margins of rivers there are who 
lure men to destruction. Temptation can assume a thousand 
forms, and appear in as many disguises; but as regarded 
this seduction Michael Gargrave, now clearly understanding 
its nature, was not to be drawn into yielding to it. 

‘*No,”’ he said, finally drawing a long breath, like one who 
after encountering some great danger realises at last that he 
has escaped it. “However it may go with me, I will 
not save myself by putting her little all in jeopardy, "’ and, 
without any further hesitation, he resumed his seat at the 


table, opened a drawer, took out one sheet of note-paper and 


one envelope, and was about to lay both on his blotting-pad 
when he noticed the stabs in it, which bore evidence to the 
length and intensity of the late fray. 

With an impatient gesture —the gesture of one who, in the 
habit of keeping himself well in hand, is disgusted to find he 
has unconsciously broken bounds—he cut off the sheets so 
maltreated, and, tearing them into small pieces, threw them 
into the waste-paper basket. 

Then, taking a pen, he directed the envelope to 

Mrs. Brockley, 
The Myrtles, 
Kastlea, 
Southshire ; 


but paused for a minute ere beginning to write. 





It was written in a crabbed hand, that of a person evidently 
unaccustomed to much correspondence; but the meaning 
intended to be conveyed appeared clearly enough. 

The lady addressed her correspondent as Honoured Sir, 
and took the hberty ‘‘ of informing him that a mortgage on 
certain lands (which she mentioned) having been that day paid 
off in a cheque drawn upon a London bank, she trusted he 
would excuse her freedom in asking him to get it cashed 
for her. 

‘* Knowing, also, how very clever he was in all business 
matters, she would feel more obliged than she could 
express if he would ‘put the money out’ for her at 
good interest. It is a small sum certainly,’”’ added 
the good lady, ‘‘ but perhaps even in your own business you 
could turn it over, so as to make more of it forme. Whatever 
you do with it will satisfy me, for in your hands I know it must 
be safer than in any bank. 

‘* Begging pardon for taking up your time reading about 
my affairs, 

**T am, Sir, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
** Ann JANE Brock.ey.”’ 


Mr. Gargrave, with a smile flitting over his face, read this 

epistle to the end, and then answered it thus :— 
** Dear Mrs. Brockley,— 

‘Your note inclosing Mr. Merrilow’s cheque has arrived 
safely. I will pass it through my account to-morrow ; and, 
as Consols are now low, invest the amount for you in Govern- 
ment stock. 

‘**T cannot advise you to run any risk with your money. 
High interest means, as a rule, bad security ; and it is better 
for you to rest content with a smaller percentage than to peril 
your means of subsistence. Should I hear of any good mort- 
gage or desirable investment, i will not fail to let you know ; 
and, assuring you that my services are always at your com- 
mand, I remain, yours faithfully, 

“ Micuart Garcrave.” 

He did not re-read or copy this letter, but placed it in 
the envelope he had previously Cirected, sealed, and stamped, 
and put it in the pocket of his top-coat. 

Then, only waiting to lock up his drawers, he took his hat, 
turned out the gas, and, making his way down stairs, opened 
the hall-door and passed into the night. 


CHAPTER II. 
LUCY 
Following the crow’s flight as nearly as he could, Mr. 
Gargrave, after over an hour's walk, found himself crossing 
the wide stretch of marsh land which was the nearest way to 
his home. 

It had been a tolerably dry season, and the waters of that 
well-watered region were consequently content to keep to their 
natural channels, and leave the marshes, or mashes, as the 
adjacent population preferred to call them, available for foot 
passengers. 

Those marshes are lonely enough now after dark, but they 
were far lonelier then; Wick Hall was still standing, and not 
one of the streets that have since been built over its site were 
thought of. 

After leaving Bethnal-green he scarcely met a dozen 
te ta and all of those he encountered before reaching 

lackney-wick. 

Once Wick Hall was behind him he seemed to plunge into 
aregion of utter solitude. It was a clear, cold mght, with 
stars shining above, and a sharp breeze blowing over the 
marshes, and as Mr. Gargrave stood still for a minute, about 
half-way along Temple Mill-lane, the silence and the Joneli- 
ness of the place struck him with a sense of desolation he had 
never before experienced. Whence he had come were the 
lights of London, the teeming streets, the crowded houses, the 
ceaseless noise, She never-ending stream of restless human life ; 
and now where he stood there was not a trace of any living 
being but himself. 

Away in the distance, the trees in Epping Forest loomed 
black against the sky, through the Lea Valley a train hasted 
off northward; down towards Stratford the signals on the 
railway showed lurid and ever-changing lights; while in the 
other direction—out towards Lea Bridge, and Homerton, and 


| Lower Clapton, and Leyton, there was perfect stillness, and 


almost total darkness. 

Here and there, far off, a lamp glimmered fitfully, but 
other evidence of habitation there was none. 

The wind whistled about the marshes, bringing with it a 


| fresh keen air from the flat wide Essex lands, and as it blew 





around him, something in its eerie sound, or in the wide 
expanse of desolate country in the midst of which he stood, 
or in the sad look of sky and earth, or in the mournful 
murmur of the water, flowing sullenly in divided channels on 
its course, struck Mr. Gargrave with a sudden sense of personal 
loneliness, of being uncared for, unloved, which was bitter 
exceedingly. 

It was strange he had never, through all the struggling years 
of his London career, known the same feeling before ; but 
it came upon him now with rushing force—with overpowering 
conviction. 

What he could do, what he could give, what he could 
bring, what he could withhold, might and did signify much 
to many persons ; but for dear love’s sake no one cared about 
him—not a single creature in all the world. 

Unless, indeed, it might be Mrs. Dodson 
could not except even Mrs. Dodson. 

“‘In her heart she is really and truly fond of nothing 
except that greedy little beast Tommy,”’ he decided, irritably ; 
and, as anger is always a certain corrective of sentiment, 
Mr. Gargrave, waxing hot as the memory of all Tommy’s 
sins of commission and omission recurred to him, walked 
forward, considering that, after all, it signified very little 
whether anyone cared for him or not. 

“As matters look now,’’ he mused, ‘it is far better no 
one should be waiting for me at home whose heart would ache 


But no; he 


| for this trouble that has come upon me. If I had a wife now, 


| and children, my case would be very hard indeed; but, 
| situated as I am”’ 


As a rule, hesitancy concerning what he should say was 


not a failing of Mr. Gargrave; but he had been hesitating all 
the evening over the very question involved in his letter, and it 
seemed natural that the words conveying a refusal, which to 
him meant so much, should scarcely flow glibly from his pen. 
To his right lay a yellow envelope, to his left a pink, and, 
perhaps to stimulate his faculties, he opened the former and 
read once again the few lines traced on the paper it contained. 


If brevity be the soul of wit, that telegram could only be | 


regarded as a highly humorous composition. This was how it 


ran :— 
From Penkey, | 
Liverpool, j 
Brent bolted 
The note which next be drew out of the pink envelope was 
longer, but quite as much to the point. 


t { Mr. Gargrave, 
0 ‘ 
| 3, Queen-square, London. 


Stanhope 


n gaol 


Then he paused in his mental sentence, for, situated even 
as he was, with neither chick nor child, nor wife nor brother, 
the position was very serious—so serious that he could nct, 
with all his courage, and he had plenty, put the thought of it 
lightly aside. 

The place where he lived has long been pulled down ; but 
once upon a time it was a pretty spot and picturesque, situ- 
ated on the Essex side of the Lea, there (by reason of the 
water taken from it by Hackney Cut) quite a modest stream, at 
the bottom of a country lane, wild and rural, with great 
thorn-trees, that in the pleasant May-time were white with 


| blossoms and scented the air far and near; with deep ditches, 


| 


the banks of which were covered by grasses and mosses, and 
sweet wild-flowers. 

A pretty place, in very truth. As I write of it London and 
its houses, and its streets and its noise, and its endless, end- 
less tramp of human feet, and roll of carriages and rumble of 








carts, fades away and the country stretches all around. I[ see 
the elder-trees a mass of leaf and flower, and the turkeys 
roosting in them. I look at the laburnums drooping over the 
water ; there is a perfume of lilac in the air, and where the long 
grass grows beside the bank a fish rises at intervals. There is 
a modest cottage, with its gable-end towards the Lea, and a 
fair garden in the front, small and well kept, filled with flowers, 
among which bees, who have their straw-thatched houses in a 
well sheltered corner, go humming all the long summer day. 

No lack of life about the tiny house; see how the pigeons 
strut to and fro along the red-tiled barns and take long flights 
over the wide marshes beyond; the hens are prating in the yard, 
which has one gate opening into the lane and another giving 
on a field running up the slight ascent and sloping to the west, 
so that the last rays of the evening sun fall upon it. 

Behind the house, and not far from it, is a great barn, con- 
verted into a factory by the late owner, a Mr. Holding. Upon 
the trade carried on there two men in succession built their 
hopes of competence. Mr. Holding, one of those men, had 
built more than this, for he expected to make his fortune 
under the high pitched roof. 

So far as he was concerned, however, death had stepped in 
and frustrated that design ; and now the collapse of Messrs. 
Brent and Stanhope seemed likely to disappoint the antici- 
pations of his successor. 

It was of these things Mr. Gargrave thought drearily as he 
crossed the. wooden foot-bridge spanning the Lea, and 
passed the White Hart, and so made his way to the 
little by-road which led to his house. 

He had grown very fond of the house. Since it became his 
own he had devoted every minute of his leisure time to beautify - 
ingit. Originally but an humble cottage, he had so changed its 
aspect that not a person who passed failed to remark its beauty. 
The rustic palings were his own handiwork. He had put up 
the tw:llises against the walls, on which roses, and jessamine, 
and clematis, and honeysuckle clustered. His hands soattered 
the grass-seeds over the tiny lawn close beside the river. There 
was scarcely a tree, or bush, or shrub about the place with 
which he had not some association of labour and pleasure. All 
seasons had been cheerful to him there. Not an inch of the 
country round about but was familiar to him ; the field paths, 
so cool and free from dust; the foot-tracks beneath the forest 
trees; the glades where the holly and the bracken, and the 
blackberries and the gorse grew together in wild entangle- 
ment ; the green banks of the Lea; the old mansions standing 
secluded, and not to be found by ordinary pedestrians,—these 
things, simple and poor thongh each might be if taken singly, 
made up a whole of familiarity, association, and memory which 
twined round the man’s heart and bound it to his home with 
cords of love. 

And it was quite upon the cards that he should lose the place 
he had laboured to secure. All his humble prosperity seemed 
to him, as he walked home that night, a thing of the past. 

He was weary ; and when a man is tired he is generally 
prone to be desponding. He was faint for want of food, for he 
had eaten nothing since breakfast. He was exhausted, for the 
excitement which had hitherto sustained him was all but 
passed way. He was lonely, for he had no one with whom to 
share his trouble. He had owned nothing but that pretty 
cottage and that snug business, and now both were in jeopardy. 

He could have saved them, but he would not—not at that 

rice. 
’ Stratford church clock was striking eleven as he lifted the 
latch of the outer gate and walked up the short path leading 
to the hall-door. 

He was about to put his key in the lock, when the door 
opened, and a girl holding a light in her hand exclaimed, 

‘Oh! Iam so glad you have come! I heard the clink of 
the gate. Are not you very cold? I have kept up a good fire.”’ 

‘Thank you, Lucy!” he answered, as he spoke taking off 
his hat and coat, and then passing straight into the parlour. 
* What a glorious fire!’’ he added; and he went up to the 
hearth and stood rubbing and warming his hands before the 
blazing logs, while the girl changed the position of the covers 
laid for his supper and drew a chair nearer to the heat. 

“Do not trouble yourself,’ he said, at last, turning round 
and noticing what she was doing. ‘‘I am not really cold—not 
cold through. It would be strange if I were, for I have 
walked from the City.’’ 

“ Walked!’ she repeated. ‘“ How tired you must be!” 
And she touched an easy-chair, as if inviting him to rest in it. 

“No; I do not think Iam;”’ heanswered. ‘‘ Where is my 
sister?’’ 

‘She had a bad headache, and went to bed quite early.” 

‘Poor Matilda!’’ he ejaculated, with a sigh, which had 
probably more reference to future possibilities than to present 
ailments. 

“She so often has bad headaches,’’ remarked the girl, 
with some trace of wonder in her tone, for expressions of 
sympathy were not much in Mr. Gargrave’s line. 

‘*Yes,’? he answered, mechanically; and, dropping into 
the arm-chair, relapsed into reverie. 

‘** Are you ready for supper now?”’ asked the girl. “ Shall 
I draw you some ale ?”’ 

He roused himself at her question, and recaled his wander- 
ing thoughts. 

‘**T do not require any supper, thank you,” he said. “ But 
why are you attending to these things? Where is Mrs. 
Dodson? Has she gone to bed with a headache also?” 

The girl laughed, low and pleasantly. 

** Oh, !’? she said; “ but she thought 


no! Tommy was a 


| little feverish, and that he would not rest till she went up 
| stairs.’’ 


”) 


” Tommy!’’ Mr. Gargrave exclaimed, viciously. It 
was not his habit to use naughty words, and his behaviour so 
surprised Miss Holding that she said, shocked, 

**Oh! Guardian !’’ with a sort of gasp on the oh! as if she 
had been plunged suddenly into cold water. 

‘*T beg your pardon, Lucy,” apologised Mr. Gargrave ; 
** but I have no Christian feeling towards that boy.”’ 

**T do not think anybody has,’’ answered the girl, her eyes 
dancing with fun. ‘“ Mrs. Dodson left everything ready for 
you, though,”’ she went on, eager to do justice to the over- 
fond mother. ‘‘ I wish you would eat a little of this fowl, and 
let me get you someale. You do look so tired.”’ 

**Thank you, Lucy,”’ he said again; ‘‘ but I cannot eat or 
drink. Ido not want anything you could get for me—really 
I do not; so you had better follow the good example set by 
my sister and Mrs. Dodson, and go to bed.”’ 

Evidently Miss Holding was accustomed to yield un- 
questioning obedience to her elders, for she lighted her candle 
and said good-night to Mr. Gargrave, and left the room with- 
out uttering another word. 

When she had got so far as the bottom of the narrow stair- 
case, however, she paused and hesitated; she looked back 
towards the door she had just closed, then she proceeded up- 
stairs, very slowly, stopping for a moment on each step. when 
she reached the top of the flight she paused again, and, this 
time without any hesitation whatever, tripped down into the 
hall and re-entered the parlour. 

She found Mr. Gargrave pacing up and down the room as 
he had paced up and down his office. 
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“What is it?’? he asked, thinking she must have for- 
gotten something. 

**T came back to ask if you were ill. I felt afraid you 
must be,’’ she answered, with a shy timidity of manner which 
proved that her intercourse with Mr. Gargrave was neither 
close nor familiar. 

‘* Tl], child ? What in the world made you think I was ill?” 

“IT do not know. You do not look well. You seem dif- 
ferent” 

“ There is nothing the matter with me, Lucy,”’ he said, as 
she stopped and seemed confused. “That is, nothing the 
matter with my health. I got an annoying letter this morning ; 
and to-night I have been having a fight”’ 

‘‘A fight !’’ echoed the girl, looking him over as though 
she expected to see some visible tokens of the encounter 
referred to. 

‘‘Not that sort of a fight,’’ he explained, ‘‘ only a quarrel 
with myself. It is all over now, and I am quite right again.” 

He had ceased his walk and was standing cn the hearthrug 
as he told her this, his back to the fire, his face towards her. 

The light from the candle she held, as well as from two 
placed upon the table, fell full upon him, and with a certain 
wonder and curiosity Lucy Holding looked at her guardian as 
she had certainly never looked at him before. 

On his side, he looked at her in return ; and, as he did so, 
it struck him that she was very pretty. 

Something in her attitude, something in her expression, 
something in the way the shadows came and went across her 
face, some feeling unconsciously awakened and shining through 
her eyes, attracted and arrested his attention. 

Yes; she had the effect of beauty, if she were not really 
beautiful; and it passed through his mind that she might 
grow beautiful. 

Hitherto, if e thought about her appearance at all, it was 
but to consider that her eyes were too big and her mouth too 
wide ; but now there was a wistful sweetness in the one, and a 
sympathic tenderness about the other, which transfigured her 
whole countenance. 

She stood for a moment looking at him steadfastly and 
innocently, as a child might have done; then she said, ‘‘I am 
sure you are ill, only you will not say so. Do let me get you 
something. I can go into Miss Gargrave’s room without dis- 
turbing her, and fetch you sal volatile, or red lavender, or eau 
de cologne. She keeps them all on her dressing-table. 

Mr. Gargrave laughed outright. “Why, Lucy,” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ you might as well offer to bring me some rouge 
and a plait of false hair, as the things you have mentioned. 
There, run away to bed, child.”’ 

**T do not like to go when you are ill ’’—— 

‘*T am not ill,” he persisted ; ‘‘ that is, not ill in body.” 

‘* Then you are ill in mind, and that is far worse,’’ she said, 
with a pretty wisdom. 

‘“Why, how should you know, Lucy,’’ and then he 
stopped suddenly, recollecting the one great grief which had 
left the girl an orphan. 

‘*T wish you would let me do sumething for you,”’ she con- 
tinued, with quiet insistance. “ It seems so strange to see you 
eating no supper.”’ 

He did not answer her immediately. All at once 
recurred to him that the trouble which had come 
as likely to affect her as him; that girl, child almost, as 
he had hitherto considered her, their interests were so inter- 
woven, whatever of evil or good touched him must 
touch her. There were special reasons also to which hitherto 
he gave little heed why at that time if difficulty should come, 
difficulty even without ruin, she must be told all the ins and 
outs of the affair. 

It had never been his habit to speak of any of the details 
of his business before his woman-kind. The circumstances of 
his early career in London were such as to render him reserved 
and self-contained, and in the surroundings of his later 
experiences there was nothing to induce communicativeness. 

A foolish woman and a thoughtless child! If Mr. Gargrave 
ever summed up the persons composing his domestic circle he 
must have done it in those words. A woman who so thoroughly 
despised all business that she ignored, as far as she could pos- 
sibly do so, the fact that but for business she would lack even 
daily bread; and a child who had been brought up so com- 
pletely m the midst of commerce that it seemed to her as 








it 


was | 
| one wrong was to perpetrate another. 


natural and as uninteresting as the mill-round of every-day | 


existence. 

Miss Gargrave considered that if right had been right—if 
everyone had his own—she ought to be the sister of a wealthy 
country gentleman instead of a “mere struggling trader, ”’ 
whilst all Miss Holding knew about her own position was 
that her father had founded the factory which Mr. Gargrave, 
who she understood was come of grand people, carried on. 

She had begun to call him guardian soon after he took 
up his abode at the cottage. First, Mrs. Dodson, the house- 
keeper, so styled him, and subsequently Miss Gargrave, when 
she brought her fan, and poodle, and laces, and essences, and 
ailments, and fine ladyism to the cottage, never dreamt of 
speaking of him to the girl as anything else. 

By Mr. Holding’s will he was left guardian to that gentle- 
man’s daughter, and of the complications connected with the 
making of that will Miss Gargrave and Lucy and Mrs. Dodson 
were utterly ignorant. 

Mr. Gargrave, however, was not ignorant ; and as he stood 
before the fire silent thoughts, bitter and self-reproachful, 
coursed through his mind. 

Amongst the tangle of ideas one only was perfectly plain— 
Lucy must know, and know soon. He had considered the 
matter as affecting her when he refused the control of Miss 

3rockley’s money; but he had not thought of telling the girl 
the position of affairs. 

fow and in what way he should now best enter into 
explanations with her was a problem—one he never, probably, 
could have solved for himself, but which she unconsciously 
was making plainer. 


‘* Lucy!” at last he said. 





** Yes, Guardian,’’ she answered. All the time he was 
silent she had remained silent also, looking sometimes at hin 
and sometimes at the fire, but waiting patiently for him to 
spe ak. 


‘* Put down that candle and come here; I have something 
to say to you.”’ 

There was only one topic concerning which she felt sensi- 

; and, thinking what he desired to say must have reference 
to it, she blushed ds eply as she obeyed. 

He was considering the same topic, but only as it bore upon 
money matters. The girl had a lover who was personally dis- 
tasteful to him, whose father he disliked, whose mother he dis- 
liked, whose brothers and sisters he disliked, and whose self 
he both disliked and despised. Nevertheless, there being 


nothing actually against the young man and his family—quite 





the contrary, indeed—he felt constrained, when asked for his 
consent, to agree that they should be engaged. 

He did not throw any difficulties in the way of an early 
marriage, either; though the idea of the girl he remembered 
a little child being old enough to marry and be given in 
marriage at first struck him with a strange sense of unreality. 

“Why, I must be getting an old man myself,” he con- 


e 








sidered, when Mr. Suttaby first broached the idea of “my 
Russell and your Miss Lucy making a match of it ;”’ and he 
was right. Age does not always count by years; and at 
thirty-three Mr. Gargrave looked over forty, and old enough to 
be guardian to all the parish. 

Miss Holding had always regarded him as quite an aged 
person; but then youth is ever apt to take that view of 
those who are set in authority over them. 

Mr. Gargrave, she imagined, was set in very high authority 
over her, and she consequently felt afraid that what he had 
to say concerned the young man she called Russell, and that 
he was going to find fault with her or him. 

But Mr. Gargrave’s first words dispelled this idea. 

‘*T have had a great blow—a great trouble I should say— 
to-day,”” he began, correcting his first statement, as he 
remembered how literally she had interpreted the word 
** fight.”’ 

** T am very sorry,”’ she said; and she looked sorry, though 
unintelligent. 

‘*T have lost a large sum of money,” he proceeded. 

“ Where ?’’ she asked. ‘‘Oh! how did you manage to do 
that?” 





No need, then, for her to desire damask roses instead of 
white. Swift and hot the telltale blood rushed to her face, 
suffusing the cheeks she had despised with a colour which for 
the moment changed the character of her countenance. 

Not knowing why she blushed, yet ashamed of blushing, 
she cast down her eyes and averted her head while she bade 
her guardian good-night. 

‘*Good-night,”” he said, smiling kindly yet sadly, as he 
looked upon her fair young face. ‘‘ Good-night. God bless 
you!’’ and he released the hand he held. 

When for the second time she walked up stairs it was with 
a dazed and confused sensation that she had formed the 
acquaintance of another guardian and a second Michael 
Gargrave. For the first time in all the long years she had 
known the friend her father trusted she felt as if he were a 
living man and not an abstract impersonation—as if he were 
intelligible to her, interesting to her—something of kin as 
well as of kind, as if she could talk to him without fear, and 


| listen to him speaking with sympathy. After she was in her 


| own room she thought of him for along time—thought about 


It was hard work; it always is hard work to explain | 


business matters to those who know nothing whatever about 
business. 

The simplest terms in the language of commerce bear to 
outsiders a totally different meaning from that it 1s intended 
to convey, and the disaster and ruin which can be told to the 


initiated in half a dozen words has to be painfully interpreted | 
and painfully repeated in the ears of those to whom City terms | 


and City phrases are scarcely more intelligible than so much 
Greek. 

Mr. Gargrave was patient, however. He was accustomed 
to this non-comprehension ; for, let a business man be careful 
and silent as he will, sometimes a trade phrase must pass his 
lips, and such phrase never did pass his lips without eliciting a 
disclaimer from Miss Gargrave. 

**T do not mean literally out of my pocket,’’ he said, in 
answer to the girl’s speech. ‘‘I did not lose my purse, as you 
did last summer, or have my pocket picked, like Mrs. Dodson. 
No, Lucy; it is a worse business than anything of that kind. I 
have made a bad debt ; or, in plainer English, been swindled 


out of an amount of money which must produce serious | 


embarrassment if not ruin.’’ 

**Ruin!’’ she repeated, aghast. 
events, was comprehensible. 

‘‘I did not mean that altogether,”’ he said, hastily. ‘I 
may be able to pull through. I hope I shall; but it will be 
difficult work—cruel work,’ he added, as if speaking to 
himself. 

**T wish I could help you,’”’ she cried. And she clasped 
her hands as she spoke, and all her innocent heart looked out 
tenderly through her eyes. ‘‘ Oh! I wish I could.” 

Her simple words pierced his very soul. If, through him, 
she were brought to sorrow—if, through him, the small fortune 


That expression, at all 


| manager—felt an 


her father hoped would be secured to her should be utterly lost— | 


how could he bear the burden of his remorse? He had thought 
of this before, but he had not thought of it in the same way. 
Ii he had—but no, he could not, after due deliberation, have 
acted differently. He could not believe that the way to right 
With eyes 
blinded by hope, and egotism, and lack of the especial sort of 
experience now bought so dearly, he perilled the inheritance 
of this girl 
legally—intrusted to him, but, with his eyes open, he could 
not strive to retrieve an act of mad folly by committing a 
crime. 

For it would have been a crime—as he told himself over 
and over, while fighting out his battle—to use Mrs. Brockley’s 
money in sustaining his own credit. But yet, the contingency 


all Mrs. Dodson had told her anent the former glories of 
the Gargraves—thought without one spark of impatience of 
Miss Gargrave’s endless narratives and pettish lamentations. 
Upon his side, Mr. Gargrave also thought deeply concern- 
ing his ward ; but when he had finished his cogitations he could 
not have told anyone what he had been thinking about her. 


CHAPTER III. 
SOMETHING 


It was true, as Miss Gargrave said, that her brother had not 
been brought up a ‘‘ mere trader.”’ 

Michael Gargrave himself would have been the first to add, 
that ‘‘ more was the pity,’’ and to admit there might be a con- 
siderable amount of truth in the remark of Mr. Russell 
Suttaby—called not after the statesman, but after his god- 
father, a well-to-do clothier and one of the “‘ Worshipful Com- 
pany of Fan-makers’’—that he ‘‘had not been brought up 
to anything half so honest.’’ 

Mr. Russell Suttaby, an exceedingly callow-looking youth, 
who thought himself an authority in neckties and poetry, who 
despised his own ‘‘ governor,’’ who felt ashamed of his 
mother—really in her way an admirable parent and capital 
unreasonable annoyance whenever Miss 
Lucy Holding mentioned any fact connected with Mr. 
Gargrave’s ancestors. 

It was not Mr. Gargrave’s fault that he came of an old 
stock ; but young Mr. Suttaby spoke as though it were not only 
his fault but his sin. 

“If I had to earn my living in a stuffy old glass-works 
I would at least have sense enough to drop a lot of dis- 
reputable old grandfathers, who, [’ll be bound, were no 
better than they should be,’’ remarked Mr. Russell one 
summer’s evening, when he and Miss Holding and his 
sisters were taking their walks abroad over the wide if not 
lovely expanse of Wanstead Flats. Mr. Russell Suttaby, 
clerk in a stockbroker’s office, considered himself in all respects 


ABOUT THE GARGRAVES. 


| much superior to his lady-love’s guardian, and was never weary 


shut— | 
| concern myself with is what he is,”’ 


the whole of which had been—morally, if not | 


of losing the widow’s modest competence was remote, and the | 


difficulty of preserving his position and Lucy’s not pressing. 
Had he been right; Had he not been too hasty: Might he 


| something unpleasant. 


not, even yet, use the means which lay in his very hands? | 


Pish! was the argument all to be gone over again; was the 
demon of temptation rampant as ever; having made his choice, 
could he not abide by it whatever might betide; yes— 
whatever— 

*‘ Lucy,”’ he said, hoarsely—he felt he must speak to some- 
one, though the understanding of that someone might be no 
more able to grasp his meaning than that of a child in arms— 
**T could to-night have freed myself from anxiety about this 
affair. I had money enough to pay the habilities I have 
incurred and plenty to spare beside, offered to me—sent to 
me—but I refused to use it.”’ 

“Did you? Was not that a pity?” she commented, 
wondering at his agitation, but having only the vaguest com- 
prehension what he was talking about. 

“I will tell you exactly how it happened. An old lady in 
the country sent me upa large sum—that is, a large sum to me 
and to her—to invest for her. She bade me use it in my own 
business if I pleased. I know she wanted me so to use it, 
because she believed it would be safe in my keeping.”’ 

‘** Yes, and it would surely,’’ murmured the gir). 

“No, I say it would not have been safe. I could not have 
made it absolutely secure. I might have lost it—business is 
never acertainty; what is good to-day may be bad to-morrow. 
I might have saved myself for the time being—for always, 
perhaps—and I might also have done no harm to her; but 
then, upon the other hand, there was a chance, and I dared 
not encounter it. No matter what became of this business— 
your father’s business—I could not run the risk of beggaring 
her. Was I right?’’ 

“Of course you were right,’’ answered Lucy ; 
would have answered the same had he reversed the position. 

She had been brought up in the creed that Michael 
Gargrave could do no wrong; and though she puzzled over the 
story he told, and wondered most of all at his telling it to her, 
she was content to accept his reading of it as correct beyond 
doubt. 

He saw the picture he presented seemed blurred and 


, 


but she | 


misty to her unaccustomed eyes—that although she was | 


struggling to comprehend him she really did not understand 
the position. 
“All this may affect you, Lucy,” he said, after a pause, 


| resting one arm on the mantelshelf and looking earnestly at 


her as he spoke. 

** How do you mean ?”’ she asked, in her childish simplicity. 

“T will try to keep all harm from you,” he went on; ‘‘ but 
it is necessary for you to know that harm may come—harm 
I may be powerless to avert. I should like to-morrow to have 
a long talk with you about our relative positions. I think it 
is better for me to tell you how we came to be situated towards 
each other as we are. It is too late to go on talking now. You 
must be tired. If you do not get fo sleep soon,”’ he added, 
with an effort to speak lightly, ‘‘ you will have pale cheeks in 
the morning.”’ 

“ They are always pale,”’ she said with a little pout, touch- 
ing them with her fingers as she spoke. ‘‘I wish they were 
redder.”’ 

“They would not be half so pretty if they were,” he 
answered without thought. 





of implying that he thought so, that little matter of old 
family notwithstanding. 

“ It is of no use talking tome about what aman was. AllI 
was one of the many 
remarks on the subject of the Gargrave ancestry in which he 
indulged. 

“My father founded the glassworks, and Mr. Gargrave never 
says a word about his grandfather or his father either,’’ said 
Lucy, in defence both of her guardian and his business, upon 
the occasion of that walk across the flats. 

** Well, if he does not, that old woman does, at any rate,”’ 
ersisted Mr. Suttaby. ‘‘I hate to go near the place. She 
ooks as if she despised everybody—as if she was always smelling 

I am sure her scents and perfumes, 
and airs and graces, are enough to make anyone sick.”’ 

‘*Her mother was a great heiress,’ remarked 
deprecatingly. 

‘* Then why has she no money ?”’ 

‘* And her father ought to have had Brayley.”’ 

** Then why had he not? If he ought to have had it, he 
would have hadit. People can’t be done out of their rights 
nowadays; it is all nonsense. Besides, what was Brayley— 
what is it? I dare say it is not worth a penny more than my 
uncle's house at High Beech. That is a place you must see, 
Lucy. My uncle has lovely gardens, the finest apricots I ever 
tasted. Are not they splendid, Jane?” 

Thus appealed to, Miss Suttaby said they were, and in her 
turn proceeded to enlarge upon the beauties of the High Beech 
Paradise. Lucy meantime remaining silent, but unconvinced— 
snubbed, but not defeated. 

To have despised the Suttabys would have been to despise 
the rank to which she herself belonged—to object to a man 
because he did not come of great people would have been to 
object to her dear, dead father, whom she had loved with all 
her loyal heart ; but it was one thing to look down upon per- 
sonal surroundings and another to speak slightingly of the 
Gargraves because they chanced to belong to a good family. 

Though a disadvantage, it certainly was a fact that Michael 
Gargrave had been brought up to regard himself not as the 
possible but as the certain future possessor of ‘‘ Brayley,’’ in 
Southshire. 

He was the eldest son of his father, Rokeby Gargrave, and 
when that gentleman had attained to the age of forty there 
only intervened between himself and Brayley the life of one 
sickly boy. 

Brayley was a fine property, still a fine property, and one 
well worth coveting, spite of the fact that it was not the fault 
of any previous Gargrave a single rood of land belonged to 
the family. 

Let them otherwise differ as they would, and as they did, in 
tastes, habits, modes of thought, the possessors of Brayley had 
almost from time immemorial been agreed that the only way to 
enjoy their ancestral estate was to make ducks and drakes of it. 

With wonderful industry they each in succession devoted 
themselves to this experiment in ornithology, and it was only 
the law of entail, and those feuds which seem for providential 


Lu y, 


| reasons to rage in some races between owners and heirs, that 


had years previously prevented Brayley passing into the hands 
of some ‘** Manchester man”’ or City millionaire. 

Pride in the old place they took none, or, for that matter, 
pleasure either. For more than a century, at any rate, never 
a master of Brayley but had managed before his death to 
reduce his income to a merely nominal allowance ; never a heir 
stepped into his predecessor's shoes who had failed to contract 
such engagements as fettered him pecuniarily for the remainder 
of his natural life. 

Amongst the Gargraves, since the family decadence com- 
menced until the advent of this sickly lad, Owen, not a 
single minor had been owner of the property—not a chance 
had occurred for money to accumulate during the childhood 
or boyhood of one of the line. 

Middle-aged, or even old men, they succeeded to the 


| estate (already heavily encumbered by a mortgage contracted 


so long previously that the nature of its origin had become a 
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matter of tradition), burdened by debts incurred during a 
weary period of expectancy; by post obits; by bills; by life 
insurances ; by all the shifts and devices to which needy men 
are compelled to resort while running barefoot because another 
man wears his own slippers too long for their comvenience. 

In the beginning of his career Mr. Kokeby Gargrave had 
been deprived of some of the advantages for pursuing the 
family branch of study, inasmuch as not being the eldest son 
of the eldest son, it was on the cards that some small Gargrave 
might be born, who should “cut him out,’’ as Mr. Rokeby 
tersely phrased the results of the possible contingency. 

His brother, however, being of a non-marrying disposition, 
and Mr. Rokeby Gargrave of a sanguine temperament, that 
gentleman, of nowhere in particular and of no profession at 
all, began, ere long, to consider himself, except as regarded 
that trifling matter of actual possession, the actual owner of 
Brayley , but the Jews, being of quite another way of think- 
ing, utterly declined to embarrass his future prospects for him. 
Thrown thus back upon first principles, Mr. Gargrave, after 
he had spent his own fortune, derived from his mother, spent 
the fortune his wife brought him. 

There was nothing in particular to show or to refer to when 
the two fortunes were gone; but it was the Gargrave way to 
get as little for money as gentlemen well could; and society 
therefore neither marvelled nor complained when the typical 
duck and drake alone remained to show Mr. Rokeby had ever 
possessed a halfpenny 

After that period of living upon capital, Mr. Gargrave lived 
partly upon his wits, which alone might not have supplied a 
nutritious diet, and greatly upon the faith of tradespeople. 

Even now, despite co-operative stores and other incentives 
to radicalism and unbelief, there are left some shopkeepers who 
do possess an amount of faith at once pleasing and touching; 
and while Mr. Rokeby Gargrave was “ waiting for his own,”’ 
credit, as a rule, was the rule, and cash with order or money 
on delivery quite the exception. 

Anyhow, Mr. Rokeby Gargrave did not send cash with his 
orders or pay for his goods on delivery—very much the con- 
trary indeed ; and such was the faith or folly of butcher and 
baker, and fishmonger, and all the rest of the purveying 
fraternity, that Mrs. Gargrave number one died without having 
experienced any of those privations she would indeed have 
found it very difficult to bear. 

Having given her, on credit, a handsome funeral, provided 
and conducted by Messrs Velvet and Plumes, the eminent 
upholsterers, Mr. Gargrave looked about him. It had never 
been a failing of his to take very long views; indeed, volun- 
tarily he would never have viewed his affairs at all. 

Time, however, had passed on, and the credit and ‘“‘pro- 
mise-to-pay ’’ system was wellnigh exhausted. 

Accounts came in at less and less distant intervals; cre- 
ditors called oftener than Mr. Gargrave liked; lawyers wrote 
to know what he proposed doing ;”” and even the schoolmaster 
who was training up the future owner of Brayley sent a letter 
stating that unless Mr. Gargrave could manage to post a 
cheque by an early date he must with much regret decline 
receiving Master Michael Gargrave after the Christmas holidays. 

Things were therefore very bad indeed with Mr. Gargrave ; 
and yet, in very truth, he had never been so near Brayley as 
at that period. Contrary to all expectation, his brother had 


married ; but he was now dead, and there stocd between Mr. 
Gargrave and fruition but one frail life—a life which no com- 
pany would have insured, and which the doctors said could not 


possibly last long. 

Nevertheless, as the boy had lived, the boy might live, or 
at allevents drag on, for a considerable period; and in the 
mean time Mr. Gargrave’s creditors wanted a settlement, and, 
failing a scttlement, ceased to solicit the honour of his 
patronage— indeed, they refused his patronage altogether. 

Thus, as has been said, Mr. Gargrave found existence dif- 
ficult. Though he had removed to a new locality, the legend 
of his impecuniosity could not readily be left behind, and the 
tradespeople in his fresh neighbourhood were distressingly 
unanimous in refusing to let their goods leave their shops until 
paid for 

‘*Tf this goes on,’ said Mr. Gargrave to himself, with a 
simple yet tragic earnestness which proved how startling and 
unexpected was the situation, ‘J shall starve. I must write to 
my uncie 

Now, the uncle referred to was a shrewd old bachelor, who 
had never evinced any great liberality towards his sister’s son, 
and it was not in the least degree likely he would assist him 
at this crisis) Nevertheless, Mr. Rokeby Gargrave wrote. 

When the reply came, which it did promptly, it contained 
the simple statement that, however unpleasant the prospect of 
starving might seem to his nephew, it was a matter which could 
not be supposed to interest him. 

** You speak of America or Australia,’’ he proceeded—Mr. 
Gargrave having, indeed, mentioned those far-off continents as 
his possible destination. ‘‘If I am to starve,’’ he said, ‘‘I had 
better do so where | am unknown.’’—‘‘ You speak of America 
or Australia. There is plenty of land to be had in either of 
those countries for a mere song, and emigration will cut the 
knot of all your present difficulties. If a five-pound note 
would be of any assistance to have in your pocket when you 
land (I conclude you mean to work your passage out), say so, 
and you shall have it by return of post. After all, it is a 
comfort to reflect there are places where a man willing to 
work need not starve.”’ 

This, being more than Mr. Gargrave could bear, he in 
his turn, dispatched an epistle covering four sides of a sheet of 
letter-paper, which commenced : 

‘‘ Sir,—A five-pound note would be of no use to me what- 
ever;’’ and ended by saying that the writer considered 
Mr. Edward Rokeby “a disgrace to his order’’—the last 
observation being emphasised by no less than three dashes. 

This closed the correspondence; and once again 
Gargrave had to face his difficulties. 

As for work, he never contemplated such a possibility. 
Begging he would not have minded—but then begging seemed 
of no use. 

There was only one thing to which he could turn his atten- 
tion, and on that he immediately concentrated his energies. 

He would marry. 

“ Poor dear Matilda!’ he thought, as this mode of extri- 
cation occurred to him. “She was always thoughtful; she 
died most opportune Ae 

So it got abroad that Mr. Rokeby Gargrave was going to 
marry ‘‘ money ;’’ and his creditors (creditors, as a race, are 
much given to catching at straws), believing, possessed their 
souls in patience till such time as that money should be 
applied to liquidating their little accounts. 

For his first wife Mr. Gargrave, guided by prudential 
motives, had married a lady older than himself. In his second 
he selected—once again guided by pecuniary considerations— 
a girl just emancipated from a boarding school. 

She ran away with him—he was a man who had always 
charmed women—and left behind the greatest part of her 
fortune. 

Eighty thousand should have been her ‘‘dot:” but she 
(quite unconsciously) forfeited seventy-five thousard by marry- 
ing without the consent of her guardians. 


Mr. 


| ** Was ever so unlucky a dog born !”’ exclaimed Mr. Gar- | 


| grave, after a very bad quarter of an hour with those gentle- 
|; men. Then his troubles began in earnest; then came writs 
and lawyers’ letters, and threats and performances. 

The nnanimity which prevailed amongst his creditors was 
| wonderful. ‘They all wanted one thing, and they all tried to, 
| get it in one way. 

‘* There is a monotony about this,’”’ remarked Mr. Gargrave 
airily, trying to put a brave face on the matter; but no one 
could look at him and fail to see the struggle was too much for 
his selfish, indolent temperament. He grew thin and peevish; 
he worried his lawyers and bullied his family; he cried out 
that it was unjust; he swore a great many times—for 
about this time there was much variety in his language if not 
in his theme—that it was too bad he should be kept out of his 
own by a weazened, sallow, deformed, croffling cripple. He 
said his dead brother ought to have been ashamed of himself ; 
he said the mother must be a very wicked woman ; he called 
heaven and earth to witness that there had never been a man 
so wronged and persecuted as he; he demanded justice from 
the sun, and the air, and all those gods and goddesses, the 
names of which were about the only things remaining in his 
memory of an expensive classical education. 

He declared he must go abroad, must leave his native 
country, and lay his bones upon a foreign shore, when once 
again fortune relented and dealt him another trump. 

A very distant relation died, and left him twenty thousand 
n> ; and within a week after came a very sad letter from 
Irs. Gargrave, saying she was about to take her son abroad. 

It was a forlorn hope, but she meant to try it; and if Mr. 
Rokeby Gargrave, of whose misfortunes she had been sorry 
to hear, and on whose recent inheritance she begged to con- 
gratulate him, liked, during her absence, to take up his 
abode at Brayley, she would be very glad to think that the 
old place was so suitably occupied. 

** Heaven be praised!’’ cried Mr. Gargrave, too excited at 
first to explain the cause of his delight to his wondering 
family. ‘‘ Brayley is as good as our own. J wonder what 
those fiends of tradespeople will think now? They shall not 
have another order from me, if they asked for it on bended 
knees ’’—which lost a little of its point owing to the fact that 
no tradesman with whom Mr. Gargrave had ever had trans- 
actions was likely to desire their renewal upon any terms 
whatever. 

Then, indeed, came a time of prosperity, during the con- 
tinuance of which Mr. Gargrave basked in the sunshine, and 
caused his money to melt away like snow in thaw. 

What matter about that paltry sum, however. Pooh! the 
whole amount was not equal to one year’s income of Brayley. 





| at once; an 


| him. 


will remonstrate, even though they feel remonstrance useless, 
Mr. Gargrave was wont to reply, 

‘*When poor Owen goes, of course I step into everything 
then, think of the accumulations. I am sure I 
don’t wish the lad dead; but still, life must be a burden to 
Each post may bring the news that he is gone.”’ 

But the posts came in without bringing any newsof the 
kind. According to his mother’s account, the young fellow 
grew no stronger, but still he clung tenaciously to life. If it 
were indeed a burden, he seemed in no haste to lay it down. 

** The doctors keep him alive,’ his uncle remarked, ‘' but 
the vital spark is a mere glimmer. Any day or hour we may 
expect to hear it is extinguished altogether.” 

And strong in this faith, and perhaps to keep his hand in 
practice, Mr. Rokeby Gargrave went on spending as though 
he had come into a million instead of twenty thousand pounds. 

In this time of prosperity young Michael shared. He had 
his horses, his dogs, his guns; anything the young heir might 
have possessed, and more freedom than any young heir would 
have Comm permitted. 

He was not well educated ; that, his father observed, might 
be regarded as a matter of quite secondary importance. 

“‘It does not require much learning to spend thirty 
thousand a year,’’ the older man was wont sapiently to remark. 
‘** And he will have that, at any rate, when I am in the family 
vault. Better have good health than a knowledge of all the 
tongues living or dead. What did study do for my poor 
brother? He might have been alive now if he had not 
addled his brains with that Hebrew trash he was so fond of.”’ 

When Michael Gargrave was about sixteen years old some 
friend of the family suggested the propriety of his being placed 
in the way of learning a profession. 

**You must remember,’’ reasoned this individual, ‘‘ that 
your nephew is not dead yet.”” 

‘* And none of us wish him to be,’’ retorted Mr. Gargrave, 
in an access of virtue. “To grudge a poor creature like that 
a few months of life—if living it can be called—we should, 
indeed, be mer enary.’ 

‘* But supposing he should live for, say, twenty years?’’ 

‘*My dear fellow, I can’t suppose an impossibility. It is 
a mere question of time, and not a question of a very long 
time first, either, I am afraid.’’ 

** But, still, no harm could be done by educating your son 
for a profession.” 

‘Well, I am not so sure of that. A landed proprietor 
should, in my opinion, be a landed proprietor pure and simple, 
not a parson, or a lawyer, or a doctor, or a soldier, but just 
the owner of the soil, with his interests concentrated in the 
soil and those who reside upon it."’ 

‘*Humph !”’ commented the friend, who krew very well 
indeed that the Gargraves had far too often found their 
interests widely at variance from the interests of the men who 
rented their farms and tilled their fields. 

By the time Michael Gargrave was eighteen it may be a 
question whether his father did not again consider the owner of 
Brayley an unreasonable time about that simple little matter 
of dying. 

Creaking gates should not stay on their hinges for ever, 
and the young fellow had been creaking for over twenty-one 

years. 

Further, Mr. Gargrave had not only run through his fresh 
patrimony, but exhausted his fresh credit. From the time 
when his nephew came of age things had been a little 
“ difficult’? for the elder man, and when things begin to be 
“ difficult ’’ they generally end by becoming unpleasant. 

** If that fellow lives much longer,” he said to his wife, ‘‘ I 
shall have to go into the Gazette.’’ 

** The sooner the better, dear, I should think,”’ she answered, 
with exasperating amiability, “and then we shall be rid of 
those dreadful people who are always now asking us for 
money.”” 

While affairs were thus once again hovering on the verge 
of ruin: when, in fact, nothing but the Brayley property 
could have saved Mr. Gargrave, news came to England that a 
new physician had been so successfully treating the young 
heir that there was every hope of his yet been restored to 
health. 

** Poor thing!’ said Mr. Gargrave, pityingly referring to 
his sister-in-law. ‘‘ Some quack has got hold of her, I doubt, 
now. Very likely the improvement she speaks of is but the 
final flicker.”’ 





It was a very hopeful flicker, at all events. Letter sne- 


When remonstrated with, as sometimes lawyers and others | 
| those of the man he addressed. 





ceeded to letter; and finally Mrs. Gargrave announced that 
she and her son, who was very much better, trusted to return 
to England in the course of the following summer. 

Here was a contingency no one had ever taken into cal- 
culation. That Owen Gargrave should recover would have 
seemed the wildest of all wild imaginings, and yet here he 
was recovering. He whose life had been thought scarcely 
worth a day’s purchase was as likely to live as the best of 
them. 

It was horrible, but it was true. Mr. Gargrave might 
rave and blaspheme; I regret to say he did both; but his 
utterances could not alter facts. 

He said dreadful, unpardonable things—things which 
coming later to the mother’s ears she never forgot and never 
forgave. 

As for the creditors, they were ‘‘ neither to hold nor to 
bind,’”’ they were simply furious. They called their debtor 
harder names than he called his nephew; and, in fine, from a 
storm of writs and clamour of furious tongues, Mr. Gargrave 
retired to the Continent, where he was in due time followed by 
Mrs. Gargrave and the junior members of the family—none of 
them, be it understood, quite destitute of the hope that they 
might yet return to England in triumph. 

After all, there was but a life between them and Brayley, 
and who could tell ? 

CHAPTER IV. 


MICHAEL GARGRAVE. 


When the dark days come, friends are sometimes con- 
spicuous by their absence ; but at first around the Gargraves 
friends, such as they were, gathered in numbers. 

To say truth, people could not believe in the extent and 
thoroughness of the collapse. Many persons found it impos- 
sible to believe that Brayley was virtually gone from Mr. 
Rokeby Gargrave ; others could not credit the extent of his 
folly. A time, of course, arrived when everyone realised that 
Mr. Gargrave’s sun had gone down in darkness—that for him 
there would be no more cakes and ale, though his son wa; 
gone into the City to ‘‘ make his fortune.’’ 

** What is to become of Michael?’’ asked that young man’s 
godfather when the collapse occurred. 

“He, poor fellow? Oh! he’ll have to go on ’Change, or 
something of that kind. It is a new thing for Gargraves to 
become tradesmen ; but if I were a younger man I should 
devote myself to business. I should, indeed.” 

Business in the estimation of Mr. Rokeby Gargrave being 
a sort of gold-mine very easy indeed to work, though it could 
not be regarded as otherwise than infra dig. to labour in it. 

‘* He will want some capital, though, won’t he?’’ suggested 
the other, whose ideas on the subject were almost as hazy as 


‘*Capital? No, no; that is not needed in trade. Things 
are bought and sold without a shilling of actual money chang- 
ing hands. All that is required is to know where to buy and 
where to sell.’’ 

When the family solicitor was consulted on this point, he 
expressed some doubts as to whether Mr. Gargrave’s view of 
commercial matters could be regarded as quite correct ; but, 
as he also had heard of fortunes being made by beggars—of 
millionaires who had originally been possessed of precisely 
five farthings when they crossed London Bridge, he felt chary 
of expressing any very decided opinion, and contented himself 
by offering to write to his agents and make inquiries. 

In reply, his agents said he was quite correct in imagining 
that the amassing of large fortunes in trade was the exception, 
and the compassing of merely a moderate income, or some- 
times no income at all, the rule. ‘‘ Success depended,’’ they 
went on to state, “‘ not merely upon individual talent, but the 
circumstances in which the individual possessed of talent 
chanced to be placed.” 

‘*Very much depended upon a good beginning. A fair 
start was most important to a young man. The office he 
entered, the commercial education he received, were matters 
which sometimes proved of vital importance.” 

‘*That all sounds very sensible,’’ said Michael Gargrave’s 
godfather. ‘‘ Write and ask them, Mr. Tunstall, if you please, 
whether by chance they happen to know of an office where a 
young fellow who has never given his attention to such 
matters could be trained into becoming a successful merchant.”’ 

Duly the letter was written, duly the reply came back. 
Quite by chance Mr. Tunstall’s London agents did happen to 
know of a firm willing to receive the son of a gentleman (this 
was underlined), and instruct him in all the details of a most 
profitable business, for the moderate premium of two hundred 
and fifty pounds. The usual pecuniary consideration they 
received was five hundred; but as they (Mr. Tunstall’s cor- 
respondents) were interested about the matter, the firm would 
take half that amount. Twelve months, they considered, 
might teach any person of ordinary ability all it was necessary 
for him to learn; but the arrangement could be extended 
beyond that period, if agreeable to both parties, in which case 
the young gentleman’s services would be acknowledged with a 
suitable honorarium. 

Very triumphantly Mr. Tunstall read this letter to those 
interested in its contents. 

‘Fine opening — fine opportunity’? — remarked Mr. 
Gargrave ; ‘‘ but they might as well ask me for two hundred 
and fifty thousand, or, indeed, two hundred and fifty millions.”’ 

‘It is very good of your friends, Mr. Tunstall,’’ said 
Michael; ‘‘ but you must see yourself it is, as my father 
suggests, impossible for me to accept the offer.’’ 

** Look here, Michael,’’ broke in his godfather. “If you 
mean to work, and try to break through all this wretched 
tangle, I will help you. My income is only an annuity, as 
you know; but I have saved some few hundreds, and they 
may as well be yours now as when I am dead and gone. Now 
do not say a word, please. If you wish to get to work, 
Mr. Tunstall and I will settle all the preliminaries.” 

And so, without much more talk, it was settled. The 
generous old gentleman, risking his hardly-saved hundreds ; 
and Michael, full of hope, and zeal, and faith in himself and 
London, accepted his godfather’s offer as frankly as it was 
frankly made. 

So to London he went. After a short time he found 
lodgings in Walworth, and walked thence, each working 
morning, to the offices of Messrs. Casserow, Glinton, and Co., 
Martin’s-lane. 

After his first introduction to that establishment he wrote 
a glowing account of its glories to his father and god- 
father. ‘‘ There is so much plate-glass and polished mahogany 
and brass and lacquer work that one’s senses are fairly 
dazzled,’”’ he said. ‘“ Each of the partners has a private office, 
the floor of which is covered witha Turkey carpet. Even in the 
waiting-room there is a library table as large and far hand- 
somer than that at Brayley. The ‘‘ messenger’’ wears a livery, 
and is resplendent with silver buttons. ‘There are five young 
fellows in the office, each of whom has peid a premium to come 
in, varying in amount from three hundred to six hundred 
pounds. I cannot yet quite make out what the business is. 
So far, not one of us has done anything except direct circulars 
and copy letters.”’ 

Time passed on, and Mr. Michael Gargrave still failed te 
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make out what the business was. He had become almost 
— in the matters of addressing circulars and copying 
etters, and was longing for a change of occupation, when one 
afternoon two persons came into the office and asked to see Mr. 
Casserow, failing Mr. Casserow Mr. Glinton, failing Mr. 
Glinton the Company, and failing the Company the Manager. 

Failing as regards even the last-named personage, the 
better-dressed of the two concluded ‘* he would wait a bit.’’ 

When told the return of the firm that day was extremely 
uncertain he said that did not much matter to him, and he still 
thought he had better ‘‘ wait a bit.”’ 

As he refused all offers of the newspaper, the clerks tele- 
graphed meaning looks to each other signifying their belief 
that he could not read; and, as he volunteered no attempt at 
conversation, it was inferred he and his companion must be of 
unsocial dispositions. 

About five o’« lock Mr. Casse row, bustling into the office x 
beheld the pair who had resisted all efforts to get them 
the waiting room. 

“Oh! it’s you, 
** Step this way, will you? 
own sanctum. 





into 


it?’’ said Mr. Casserow, 
” and ope ned the do 


is 


carele ssly. 
r of his 














li he rang his bell, and, saying that he 

s l é r some time, observed that the clerks 
need wait longer. 

Next morning, when the clerks arrived at business, they 

found the shutters up, and one of the yesterday’s men in 

calm possession of the mahogany fittings, the many-drawered 


s, the Turkey carpets, and the three safes. 
Mr. Casserow tlinton, the Co., 
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ndon. 

y were not merely dupes but poor dupes, 
essary to teach them ‘“ business know- 
ledge,’ under the auspices of Messrs. Casserow and Co., had 
been raised with difficulty by friends and relatives, in most 
cases badly off themselves. 

All in vain Michael Gargrave searched for employment. 
He advertised ; he answered advertisements; but there was a 
beautiful u 
thing to do w 
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was a ‘‘ fellow whose ancestors wore chain armour in the 
thirteenth century,’’ to quote poor James Hannay’s definition 
of a gentleman. 

No. If it were righteous that a man’s children should 
suffer for his sins (and though he could not understand the 
reason for this hard truth he accepted its necessity), it was 
quite just that Rokeby Gargrave’s eldest-born should have to 
earn the bread he ate, and be thankful he was able to get 
bread even on such terms. 

Though scarcely more than a lad, he faced his difficulties 
like aman. When he went to Mr. Holding’s he wasstill, like 
David, ‘* but a youth, ruddy and of a fair countenance ;”’ and 
it might have touched anyone acquainted with his antecedents 
to see how bravely he took up his burden, and without com- 
plaint or faltering bowed his shohiders under it. 

Never brought up to know the value of money—for, indeed, 
not a creature in Mr. Gargrave’s household seemed able to 
understand that there are but twenty shillings in a pound— 
during his first London experiences he wasted almost as much 
as he spent; not in riotous living or with any conscious- 
ness of being prodigal, but merely because he had still to learn 
how to fit his expenditure to his income. 

Further, it was natural that the gorgeousness of Messrs. 
Casserow’s surroundings should mislead him as to the stability 
of his own prospects. What more certain than that at the 
end of the twelvemonth his future services would “ be suitably 
acknowledged ;’’ indeed, in the goodness of his heart, Mr. 
Casserow once personally assured him that such should be the 
case. 

Thus it came to pass that, economical though the young 
fellow believed himself to be, he computed everything upon too 
broad and liberal a scale. 

His lodgings were too dear, his landlady too profuse in her 
ideas. If his food were plain, it was expensive ; and he had 
always, perhaps, too much small change in his pocket. At all 
events, whatever the reason—and he could have given no reason 
for the fact; less than any one, most likely—when the 
collapse of Messrs. Casserow, Glinton, and Co. came there was 
very little left of the amount his godfather had given him to 
provide necessaries during his year ot probationship, and that 
little he further diminished by a loan to bis landlady—an 
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: yng as the seams of my coat did not get white,’ he 
said long afterwards, when speaking about this period of 
strugg I felt I could bear anything. Happily I had a 
good stock of clothes, and with care they lasted wonderfully ; 
not quite so well as the garments of the Israelites perhaps, but 
still most miraculously. By the time th y were so shabby 

felt as ed to give them away, I was able to buy 
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have made a West-End tailor weep. I never shall forget my 
wr father looking at me the first and only time I ran over to 
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Michael looked at him in amazement. 
‘** They ’re rich, arn’t they ?’’ proceeded Mr. Holding. 


**Some of them are,’’ answered the young man. 

‘*Then they won’t like your stopping much longer in the 
City, I take it.’’ 

**Oh! they don’t mind,’’ said Michael. 
for ever for all they care.’’ 

“ T would not talk that way if I was you,’’ remarked Mr. 
Holding; ‘‘ it is never well for young folks to set themselves 
altogether against their elders.’’ 

“But I Aaven’t set myself against my elders,’ 
this one ‘‘ young folk,’’ desperately. 

Mr. Holding shook his head sagely. 

** You see, their notions may be different,’’ he persisted ; 
and Michael gave up the task of explanation as hopeless. 

Some time after this—a long time, indeed, as months count 
in any place, save in London, where days and weeks fly past at 
express speed—Mr. Holding recurred to his clerk’s supposed 
position. 

** You said your friends were rich, didn’t you?’”’ 

** Some of them are,’’ answered the young man, not caring 
to enlarge upon his father’s position amongst his well-to-do 
kindred. 

“A few thousands could be raised by’em without much 
| difficulty, perhaps ?”’ 

Michael Gargrave thought it possible, wondering what his 
employer’s drift was in suggesting such a question. 

‘*Do you think, now, any of them would feel disposed to 
buy you a partnership in a likely business ?”’ 

Michael answered that he felt particularly sure none of 
them would. 

“Don’t approve of your taking to trade, I suppose ? 

‘**Tt does not matter much to them what I take to,”’ replied 
the young man, ‘‘ and, indeed, there is no reason why it should 
matter.”’ 

**T would not talk like that, I would not, indeed,’’ remon- 
strated Mr. Holding, in whose ideas, as in his conversation, 
there was a certain monotony. 

‘*T am only speaking the truth,”’ said Michael. 

** Well, I dare say you are; but there may be faults on 
both sides. Mostly there are faults on both sides.’’ 

Michael was about to answer that he did not see in this 
case why Mr. Holding should imagine there need be any 
fault at all; but he remembered how far his father’s ways had 
led him out of the family fold, and held his tongue. 

‘*I know of a thing that I thought might suit them if 
they had any notion of the sort,’’ Mr. Holding remarked, after 
a long pause. 

** Any notion of what sort?’’ asked the young man, whose 
thoughts had naturally followed his employer's latest sentence. 

‘* Buying you a share—a partnership,’’ explained Mr. 
Holding, who knew Michael was still almost as ignorant of 
trade terms as Michael at a later period found Lucy. 

“ They would not think of such a thing,’’ said the young 
man, decidedly; and from his tone Mr. Holding felt more 
satisfied still that betw:en his clerk and his clerk’s ‘‘ folks”’ 
there had been what he mentally called “ a few words.” 

The years went by. Looking forward, Michael Gargrave 
never would have believed that they could have so flown; but 
they had come and they were gone, and the days at Brayley 
seemed like a dream ; and the stony-hearted streets of London, 
the grind of office work, the privations of his City experiences 
remained a reality. He was doing better now. His salary was 
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larger; he understood how to manage his resources; he had 
learned to do without, if he had not forgotten, those small 
niceties of dress and habits which in the outset of a career 


prove such a drawback to every man who does not figuratively 
commence the business fight in his shirt-slee 
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his living, because the circumstances of aT 
have taught him to need somuch. Upon the other hand, he can 
speedily learn to do without the things he has hitherto con- 
idered necessaries, because in that category he has generally 
owest down in the list, if at all, personal luxuries 
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of the experiences of brave lads 

n ntry parsonages; of ‘‘ mothers’ darlings, ’’ younger 

eons of intry gentry, richer in pedigrees than acres; of all 

the goodly company that year after year have come up to swell 

the rank and file of that great and best business army which 

has for its motto, ‘* Honour and honesty first; and wealth, 
if it please God to send it, afterwars.’’ 


Stinting himself, working hard, a very humble but a very 
efficient labourer amongst thousands of other labourers, 
Michael Gargrave had made his way upwards till he was in 
receipt of a fair income for so young and inexperienced a man. 

A very faithful servant—a servant who would no more have 
edreamed of trying to form a trade for himself by stealing his 
master’s customers and making a connection through his 
knowledge of his employer's correspondents than he would 
have thought of taking his money—a servant happily destitute 
of self-consciousness, of the belief that he did his work 
admirably, that he was too good for his position, and a “ better 
man,”’ morally, mentally, and socially, than the person who 
paid him his salary. 

It was quite the contrary in some ways. Indeed, Michael 
felt the highest respect for Mr. Holding. ‘Too new to London 
to understand the nature of Mr. Casserow and his confederates 
when he was copying their letters and directing their circulars, 
he knew now they were little if at all better than swindlers 
men who, richly deserving to be prosecuted, managed never- 
theless to keep themselves through all their rogueries within 
the letter of the law; but Mr. Holding was different 
altogether. 

His word might well have been taken for his bond; in all 
the years spent in his office Michael Gargrave had never known 
him do a mean or dishonourable action. 

His trade—a poor enough one when contrasted with that of 
1any a man who did not work one half so hard 
htforward as himself. There could be no deception in it 
as regarded quality, and with reference to price he adopted 
the rule of a uniform percentage—so far as such a rule could, 
considering the fluctuations of cost and quantity of production, 
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be maintained 

He had no secrets in his warehouse His books, all of 
them, were open to his clerk, who could see what profits Mr. 
Holding made, what losses he incurred, what accounts were 
due to the business, what sums were owing by the business 

As to what Mr. Holding did with his profits young 
Gargrave knew nothing, however 

Except that he was acquainted with the address of his 
private house, Mr. Holding, out of business hours, might 
have been a total stranger to his clerk. Michael had never 


been asked inside his employer’s doors, and it had never 
occurred to him that he wanted to be asked. 

Of Mr. Holding in his domestic capacity, indeed, Michael 
never thought all He m been a bachelor, a 
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husband, a widower, the father of many children or of none, 
for all the young man knew or cared about the matter. 

However admirable, Mr. Holding was not a man whose 
acquaintance many persons who met him in business would 
have been likely to desire. He was taciturn, and, when he did 
speak, prone to deliver himself as though his utterance of any 
sentence were something done against his will and under pro- 
test. A man whose manners were against him, and whose 
appearance was against him also; but who was possessed, 
nevertheless, of a warm heart and a faithful nature. 

One morning in the summer, after he had completed his 
twenty-fourth year, Michael Gargrave, having then been 
five summers in Mr. Holding’s employment, said to that 
gentleman— 

‘*Do you remember, Sir, telling me long ago that you knew 
of a partnership which might suit me if my friends were dis- 
posed to buy me one ?”’ 

Mr. Holding laid down his pen and confessed that he 
thought he did remember the circumstance. 


To anyone unacquainted with his peculiarities his tone was | 


so unpromising that the conversation might well have ended 
here; but his clerk had not spent five years with him in vain, 
and so proceeded— 


‘*Do you happen to know of anything which would suit | 


me now ’”’ 

“ That is as it may be,’”? answered Mr. Holding, and spoke 
never another word till he had finished checking off an invoice, 
then he said— 

“So you want to leave me, Gargrave.”’ 

“No, Sir, I don’t want to leave you,’’ replied the young 
man, not without emotion, for there was a tone of sadness in 
his employer’s voice. ‘We have been together a long time, 
and no one need desire a better master; but I have a little 
money now, and I suppose I may as well go in for making 
more. Money seems to be considered the only good in this 
world, and, at any rate, there is nothing much else left to me 
to live for.”’ 

Mr. Holding looked at his clerk. 

‘*It must be a young woman this time,’’ he thought, but 
he only remarked— 

**T would not talk like that if I was you. 
good inits way. There is nothing in its way better, but it is 
not all for anybody—it is not all by a great deal for you.’’ 

Michael did not answer—he thought at that juncture as he 
had thought several times before when his rich friends were 
on the tapis, that there was no use in trying to explain matters 
to Mr. Holding. 

There is nothing that conquers taciturnity like taciturnity. 
In the very nature of things if one will not speak ‘another 
must. Mr. Holding had often found this necessity forced 
upon him by his clerk’s silence, and he found it now. 

‘*About what amount were you thinking of investing ’ 
he asked, after a pause, which seemed longer than it actually 
was. 

‘*T have been left a legacy of over two thousands pounds,”’ 
answered the young man. 

“ Ay ! I noticed you had on a black band,”’ said Mr. Holding. 
** A near relation ?’’ 

‘*No relation at all—but the best friend I ever had in my 
life or ever shall have again.’’ 

‘*T would not say that,” suggested Mr. Holding, who 
intended the observation as soothing. 

** Why not’ ’’ asked his clerk; “It is a fact. 
my godfather ; but I loved and respected him as I never 

Michael stopped short. He had been going to add, “as I 
never loved and respected my father,’’ but he paused in time. 
No man had ever heard him speak lightly of his parent, and 
he was resolved no man ever should. 

“ And he has left you this sum of money? ’’ 

** Yes, all he had to leave. I never expected anything. 

And the young man turned his head aside and affected to 
be busily engaged in sorting over some letters. This precise 
form of trouble was new to him, and he did not bear it so 
philosophically as he had hard living and scant comfort in the 
early part of his career. 

Further, Mr. Holding, this time, chanced to be right. 
There was a young woman—though she would have felt 
scandalised to think any one could dream of so designating 
her 

**Beware, she is fooling 
warmed him kindly and sadly. 

The old man was staying in London so as to be near better 
medical advice than he could obtain in his own part of the 
country, and at his house Michael met the maiden “ fair to 
see ’’ who cost him, at that time, many a heartache. 

A stately maiden, exceeding beautiful, with the lily and 
the rose sort of loveliness, blue-eyed, fair-haired. Ah! well 
and a-lack-a-day! and for him it was pitiful, though but 
play to her 

The time came when, looking in the toy-shop windows, 
Michael was ungallant enough to trace a strong resemblance 
between the plump fatuous-looking wax dolls, all tricked out 
in silks and laces, and his deceitful mistress, but that time was 
not yet; and, though the ‘‘ young man”’ acknowledged the 
‘* young woman’’ to be wise enough in her generation for 
refusing to accept aught beyond his admiration, still the wound 
pained none the less for all that. 

‘**T will turn the matter over in my mind,’’ said Mr. Hold- 
ing, after giving the young fellow time to recover himself. 
“The affair I mentioned long ago is still open; but I am 
doubtful whether it would suit you.” 

“Why?’’ asked Michael. 

“Tt is not making the way I expected,’’ answered Mr. 
Holding. ‘‘'To be quite plain with you, it was a notion of my 
own, and I am not sure that it will ever come to much.”’ 

**T dare say it would come to enough forme.” 

**I can’t tell. I don’t know what your notions may be.’’ 

** They are not very extravagant,’ said Michael. 

“ Well, I will turn the matter over in my mind,’’ repeated 
Mr. Holding, and took up another invoice as a hint that the 
conversation had better come to an end 

This talk took place on a Monday; and when the next 
Saturday came round Mr. Holding remarked, 

‘I think I have considered that business of yours in all its 
bearings ; and if you would care to look at the thing I have in 
hand you are welcome to do so.’’ 

Michael said he was very much obliged, and he 
obliged. 

“T won’t haye you walk into the concern in the dark,”’ 
explained Mr. Holding; ‘‘so you had better come over to my 

this evening and see what the affair is. If after that you 

you would care for the business, why you had better 

three months and turn it over in your mind. However 

you decide, there need be no difference between us as far as I 
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Once again Michael thanked him 
** Yes, you had better come over to my place,’’ repeated 
Mr. Holding, meditatively. ‘ We can have acup of tea, and 
then walk across the Marshes. just as you are, you 
know; there is not much in the way of fashion about Old 
Ford.”’ 
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there was much in the way of fashion about Mr. Holding. 
Nevertheless, he made such alterations in his attire as he con- 
sidered respectful to that gentleman ; and, free from the dust 
of the City, he repaired at the hour arranged to Old Ford. 

Arrived there he soon perceived that upon whatever ex- 
travagance Mr. Holding might spend the profits derived from 
his business, it was not on house rent, or sumptuous raiment, 
or luxurious living. 

His residence was small and dingy; the furniture it con- 
tdined old, and, though substantial, of a description that laid 
as little claim to convenience as to elegance. The meal to 
which Michael brought the healthy appetite of a person un- 
accustomed to dainties, was of an eminently simple character— 
bread and butter (the bread brown and white), a madeira cake 
which no one touched) ; watercresses, and shrimps, a delicacy, 
Mr. Holding said, ‘‘ f myself am very partial to,’’ even though 
accompanied by strong black tea, very strong and very good, 
terms not often synonymous, but identical in this instance ; 
because, as Mr. Holding explained, ‘‘I can’t bear tea that has 
been left brewing’’—could not be considered a repast open to 
objection on the score of expense. 

‘“*T generally pick a bit of something about nine o’clock,”’ 
remerked Mr. Holding after he had watched with satisfaction 
his guest working steadily down a piled-up plateful of brown 
bread-and-butter. “I rarely’ trouble about eating much in 
the middle of the day ; so, if youare sure you won’t take any 
more tea, we will be off now, and by the time we get back we 
shall find supper nearly ready. Perhaps, though, you might 
like to sit a while,’’ added Mr. Holding, who from the moment 
Michael entered the house had quite sunk the employer in the 
host. ‘‘No? Then I will get my hat. Thank you, Lucy,”’ 
he added, as his little daughter brought him the article named. 
** You never let your father speak twice for anything, or look 
once for it himself, do you?’’ and he touched her head gently 
with his hand, by way of caress. 

He was not a demonstrative parent, and yet Michael had 
not been five minutes in the house before he knew there was 
but one thing in the world John Holding loved—his motherless 


‘*She is very like you,’’ the young man remarked, as they 
walked away from the house; and, indeed, between the 
unformed and almost plain little girl and the rugged, ragged- 
whiskered, world-worn man there was one of those whimsical 
family resemblances which are as subtle as they are impossible 
to define. 

So far as he had thought of her at all, Michael had con- 
sidered the child ugly. He saw her eyes were too large, and 
her mouth too wide, and her skin too sallow; but, then, her 
father was not beautiful, and she resembled him. 

“Do you think so?” said Mr. Holding, answering his 
companion’s werds. ‘‘ Now, I always fancy she has a look of 
her mother ;’’ and, as he spoke, there came an expression 
over his face Michael Gargrave had never seen on it before. 

Almost in silence they pursued their way up Wick-lane, 
and thence across the Marshes, where, on that fine summer 
evening, plenty cf people were walking. 

‘*It is a pleasant place,’’ remarked Mr. Holding: and 
Michael politely agreed with him, though, at the time, the calm 
monotony of that portion of the Lea valley did not strike him 
as particularly captivating. 

““T have been across there in every sort of weather,” 
observed Mr. Holding; and Michael tried torinterest himself in 
the subject and failed. 

If his employer had told him what they were going to see, 


‘the case might have been different; but Mr. Holding, haviug 


decided to hold over his secret for a crushing surprise, walked 
on, determinedly ignoring the topic of which both were 
thinking, and resolutely discoursing of others, many of which 
had not the remotest attraction for either of them. 

It was upon that occasion Michael Gargrave received much 
information concerning the river Lea, and learned for certain 
Father Prout had nothing further from his mind than Hackney 
Cut and the Essex Marshes when he wrote 

For the bells of Shandon 
‘They sound so grand on 
‘The pleasant waters of the River Lei. 

‘That is quite another Lea,’”’ explained Mr. Holding, in 
answer to his companion’s inquiry. “ Inthe Scuth of Ireland, 
I believe. My wite used to say those lines. She was wonderful 
fond of poetry and story-books.”’ 
Poor wife! poor husband! Michael would have liked to 
ask more about the dead woman, who was ‘“ wonderful 
fond’ of things so much out of the husband’s line of thought 
as poetry and story-books; but there wasa set look round Mr. 
Holding’s mouth that hindered his purpose. 

The man had loved to hear those foolish verses, the meaning 
of which was never quite intelligible to him. He had never 
thought the words other than beautiful her sweet lips uttered. 
She had been dear to him, and everything she cared for was dear 
to him still, though she had been in her grave for ten long 
lonely years. 

‘* She left me the child,’ he said more than a twelvemonth 
afterwards to Michael; and that legacy proved the ruling 
influence of his life. Thechild! It was for her he toiled and 
moiled—for her he kept ‘‘ casting about’’ to improve his 
position—for her he struggled—for her he hoped. 

So far as his own personal hopes went, they all perished one 
fair spring morning, when the larks were singing over the 
marshes, and the flowers were unfolding their blossoms, and 
the trees had donned their fair green raiment, and his dead love 
was lying in the darkened house, white and pure, an angel 
who could return tc him no more, save in waking memories 
and in the deceitful dreams of night. 

‘*That is the place,’ said Mr. Holding, pausing at length 
before a common-looking little cottage, with a piece of waste 
land stretching in front of it, and a great barn showing an 
expanse of red roof behind. 

‘* That is the place.”’ 

“Oh! Is it?’’ answered the young man, not com- 
prehending, but politely anxious to seem as if he knew all his 
companion meant to convey. 

‘*You think there is nothing much to look at, I'll be 
bound ?’’ surmised Mr. Holding, triumphantly. 

‘*The farm buildings seem very good,’’ said Michael. 
** Have you much land?’’ 

** Tt is not a farm.” 

“Indeed! I thought it must be. 

** You shall see.”’ 

They passed round the end of the cottage—Mr. Holding 
remarking to a man digging in the garden, who touched his 
hat at sight of them, ‘‘Splendid weather, Daniel,’’—and 
reached a large yard, roughly inclosed with a fencing formed 
of tallow-staves. About this yard was strewed a mass of odds 
and ends that filled the visitor’s mind with the most intense 
astonishment. Stacks of fire-bricks, piles of planks, tons and 
tons of coal, mortar, barrels of lime, crucibles, and, more 
extraordinary than all else even to a person whose business lay 
amongst such brittle ware—a heap of broken glass of the very 
finest and thinnest quality. 

** What on earth is that! ’’ asked Michael, pausing before 
this small mountain, and eyeing it all over in critical wonder. 

Even on Bankside he had never before much 


What is it, then?”’ 


seen 80 





broken glass at one time ; and the Bankside barges were filled 
with quite another sort of material tian this. 

“Mr. Holding contemplated the heap mournfully; and 
then, turning to his companion, answered, 

‘* That is my trouble.” 

‘* Your trouble! ’’ repeated the younger man, astonished. 

‘*Yes. You will see later on,’’ said Mr. Holding, opening 
the door of the barn, and motioning Michael to enter. 

In the barn there was literally nothing to see, though, 
several rows of the tiles having been removed, and skylights 
put in, the visitor was able to view the contents of the building 
from end to end. 

A few rough benches against the walls, a few air furnaces 
at the end of the shed, some metal tubes, a waste of sand on 
the floor, and a number of spades and shovels piled together 
in a corner: there was nothing else. Michael looked to Mr. 
Holding for information. 

Close to the door by which they had entered was a small 
office, partitioned off from the remainder of the building with 
rough deals, unplaned and unpainted. Whatever the occupation 
carried on, it was perfectly clear not an unnecessary sixpence 
had been laid out for either ornament cr comfort. 

There was barely space for two persons to move in this 
office ; but, turning the key in the lock, Mr. Holding invited 
Michael to enter. Unlike the remainder of the building, the 
office received light from a window introduced into the gable. 
Upon the flat portion of the makeshift desk stood something 
covered over with a square of red baize. Mr. Holding removed 
this baize, and then there was disclosed to view a large glass 
shade, such as is used for the protection from dust of statuettes, 
timepieces, wax flowers, and so forth. 

** You see that,’’ said Mr. Holding, triumphantly. 

** Yes,’’ Michael agreed; ‘‘I see it.’’ 

** Take it in your hands.”’ 

The young man did so. 

** Look at it.’’ 

The other complied, thinking he had heard something very 
like all this in a game for children. 

‘* Bring it out into the yard,’”’ said Mr. Holding, eagerly. 
“Or let me carry it for you,’’ he added, resuming his 
character of host, which did not sit naturally upon him, and 
which he had for the moment forgotten. 

But Michael would not permit this. He insisted upon 
carrying the article into the open air himself,and then once again 
examined it carefully, though he could no more imagine 
why Mr. Holding set such store by it than he could conceive 
what he had been dragged across the Marshes to see it. 

“Tt is a nice bit of glass, isn’t it?’’ observed Mr. Holding. 

** Yes, it is beautifully clear,’ answered Michael, who had 
learned to be a fair judge of such matters. 

‘*As good as anything we ever had from abroad,’’ sug- 
gested Mr. Holding. 

‘*T do not think we ever had anything better,’ agreed his 
clerk. 

‘* You perceive no defect or flaw in it? ”’ 

“No; howcanI? There is no defect or flaw.” 

Mr. Holding took the shade lovingly in his hands, looked 
at its domed top, its shapely sides, its clean, smooth base, and 
then said, 

** That is what I have been doing. 

He waited for a reply, and Michael was consequently 
forced to say, 

‘*T am afraid I do not exactly understand.” 

His tone was expressive of such bewilderment that Mr. 
Holding smiled with a smile delightful to see on the face of 
so grim-looking a man. 

“*It is English made,” 
explanation of the mystery. 

“| thought nothing of this sort was made in England.”’ 

‘* Neither it is,asa rule ; but I madeit.’’ The time had come 
to make a point, and Mr. Holding deferred his opportunity no 
longer. 

** You did!’’ said Michael, in bewilderment. 

‘*Not personally. I didn’t mean that; but 
here. This is what I have had in hand.”’ 

Michael Gargrave once again took the glass and looked it 
over carefully, examined it inch by inch, held it between him 
and the light, held it out at arms’ length, held it down, held it 
up, then he said: 

** You amaze me.”’ 

‘*T thought it could be done,’’ explained Mr. Holding 
modestly, ‘‘ and I have done it.’’ 

They put the shade back on the desk, and covered it over 
once again with the red baize; they then took a leisurely stroll 
down the works, and Mr. Holding, his mouth opened at last, 
delivered a lecture upon this special branch of manufacture, 
which he demonstrated with examples. 

‘** But it is not what it ought to be,’’ he finished, “ the 
breakages are something audacious.”’ 

**Do you mean you have made all that ‘cullet’ here,’ 
asked Michael. 

“Yes, that is just what I do mean,’’ was the answer. 

They left the works after this, and wandered away from the 
place together. 

Up the pleasant lane leading from the Lea, past more 
red-tiled barns, belonging to one of the farms owned by Lord 
Mornington, past the well kept house of a gentleman farmer, 
across the Leyton road, along Green Grove Lane, and so on 
to Leytonstone Churchyard, where the last rays of the evening 
sun were falling across a grave sadly dear to Mr. Holding. 

They did not pause there, however. 

“It is very quiet on the waterside, near Earl Tilney’s old 
place,’’ remarked Mr. Holding ; ‘‘ we can sit down there and 
talk a bit.’’ 

So they went there, and beside that little lake—scene once 
upon a time of so grievous a tragedy—sat down and talked. 

** You see,’ explained Mr. Holding, ‘‘ business is not what 
it once was, or times either for that matter. My father kept a 
shop, where I have now the warehouse. He lived over his 
shop, and made money enough to bring up a family in a quiet 
way and start them all fair. 

‘*T had the goodwill of the business when I began; but 
my mother’s little annuity had to come out of the profits. I 
was forced to pay an assistant, when my father had my services 
for my keep. The business was drained almost dry by the 
time all the family had got their trifle paid over to them, the 
lease was just upon out, and the rent now for the part we have 
is three times over what it used to be for the whole house. 
Then, tradetis not so good ; there are more in the business, and 
each week some,fresh man starts. You know what my profits 
are, and I think, if you have considered the matter at all, 
must see they are not immense. 

“Therefore, to cut a long story short, I cast about for 
something else that I should like better; for, to tell you the 
truth, I felt the confinementrin the City telling upon me, and 
it somehow came into my head that if I could only start a 
giass works, such as nobody else owned, I might, at any rat: 
make enough, before other folks got hold of the same notion 
as would give me a little income for myself, and a moderate 
portion for the child. I am afraid I am tiring you.” 

‘*No,”’ said Michael; *“ quite the contr wy ue 
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MICHAEL GARGRAVE'’S HARVEST. 


(Continued from page 11.) 


“ Well, I got a long lease of that piece of ground—a snug 
piece, I call it; and I decided to use the old barn for the 
works. I did not want tolay out an unnecessary penny; and, 
further, I was determined to take no capital out of the ware- 
house—there is little enough in it at any rate—but to do the 
best I could with what little I had put by, and all I could save. 

‘““ We have lived very close, Mr. Gargrave, very close indeed, 
and yet the venture has been starved for want of money. The 
thing is not a success; I tell you that fairly; but I believe it 
might be made a success. You can see how much has been 
spent, for I have kept a record of every halfpenny, and you 
can come in and out when you please, if you have the least 
fancy for the speculation. You need not be in any hurry 
about deciding one way or other.”’ 

‘‘As to that, Mr. Holding,” said the young man, smiling, 
“T can decide now. I want some part of this legacy for 
another purpose, but the bulk of it you shall have whenever 
it is paid to me.”’ 

“No, no,” exclaimed Mr. Holding; ‘‘I can't let you 
plunge into the thing like a moth at a candle. It is a big 
stake for you, and remember, though you may win, still, you 
may lose.’’ 

** So be it, then,’? answered Michael. ‘‘ Whether I win or 
lose, you won’t hear me grumble. I would almost as soon lose 


”” 


with you as win with another ! 
CHAPTER VI. 


EXPLANATIONS. 


Into all the details of the story narrated in the last few chapters | 


it was happily unnecessary for Mr. Gargrave to enter when, 
on the morning after what he called his fight, he and Lucy met 
at breakfast. If it had been necessary, it is doubtful whether 
in his then frame of mind he could have reverted to a time so 
long past—to a period the ideas and hopes of which he must 
have found it simply impossible to recall. 

But there was no need for Lucy to be told. 

He had to deal with later times—with a more immediate 
difficulty. 

‘** Until last night, Lucy,’’ he began, addressing his ward, 
who, in the absence of Miss Gargrave, still incapacitated from 
headache, was pouring out the coffee, “I never thought of 
you as anything but a child. 
be married.’’ I somehow never realised you were almost grown 
up. I forgot you, like myself, were growing quite old.”’ 

She looked up, and smiled. Ot course, he was old; but, 
after all, he did not look so immensely old as many people 
Mr. Suttaby, for instance, and Russell's uncle. 

Besides he looked younger when he talked freely and 
pleasantly, as he was doing on this bright winter's morning, 
while she presided over the cups and saucers. 

As a rule, Mr. Gargrave did not indulge in much con- 
versation in his own tamily circle. Breakfast, in particular, 
was with him generally a hasty and silent meal, often as not 
interrupted by a message from the toreman. 

The change, therefore, from Mr. Gargrave silent to Mr. 
Gargrave talkative was not more strange than delightful. Even 
when he repeated his words of the previous evening, and said 
he wanted to speak to her about their relative positions, she 
only settled herself in her chair with a pretty gravity. 

‘* You remember my taking tea with you once at Old Ford, 
Lucy*’’? he went on. “At that time I was clerk to your 
father, as young Terrol is clerk to me now.”’ 

‘* Were your’? Lucy opened her eyes wide. It seemed to 
her strange that he could ever have been anything like young 
‘Terrol. 

“ Yes; I had then been quite a long time in his employ- 
ment. When I first went to your father I was quite a lad, 
little older than you are now. So we grew in mere process of 
time to know and understand each other, and he trusted me.”’ 

He often said there was no one he trusted as he did you.” 

Mr. Gargrave remained silent fora moment, then he resumed: 

When I had money enough we went into partnership. 
Your father started this place, but he wanted more capital to 
carry it on, and I was abie to find the capital. Up to the time 
he met with that accident I do not believe he had ever felt 
seriously anxious about your future, because he always believed 
he could make sufficient out of this business to provide for 
your future. I will not say he was over sanguine, but he did 
think his ideas capable of being more largely carried out than 

than’”’ 

Mr. Gargrave broke off abruptly 

* At any rate,’’ he resumed, ‘‘ when 
accident he had not begun to save any money. 
and we talked over affairs as they stood. 
“To take from the works the amount invested by him in 
them would then have secured you a very poor provision. 
In effect, we could not have taken that money out. We 
might have got another partner, or we might not. Except 
to us, there really was not money's worth about the place. 
As a ‘ growing concern’ the works were profitable; but to try 
to realise them would have been merely to sell so many barge- 
loads of sand, so many crucibles, and so much personal expe- 
rience and knowledge acquired with difficulty, and almost 
impossible to communicate. I hope I am making my meaning 
clear to you, Lucy ?”’ 

‘I am trying to understand it,’’ she said humbly and de- 
precatingly; but she need not have feared that he would feel 
inpatient. He was thinking of the dead father and the hopeful 
long ago, and he had nothing in his heart at the moment save 
pity for the girl and seclf-reproach towards himself. 

* Well, Lucy; your father thought there was but one thing 
If he lived, he knew you were safe as he could make 
died, he thought he could trust me to look 
after your interests. So as not to complicate difficulties and 
hamper the trade at every turn, he left everything tome. He 
put me, to quote his own words, in his place, and I have tried, 
Lucy, to stand in his place, so far as might be. With all my 
strength I have striven to do the best I could for you as well 
as for myself.’’ ji 

‘** That I am sure you have,”’ she exclaimed. 
never can thank you sufficiently for all your goodness 

‘*‘Ay! But 1 have not been good to you now; 1 have done 
ill instead of well.’’ , 

‘*T do not understand,”’ she said. 

He told her: he did not spare himself. He spoke more of 
his own folly than of the roguery of Brent and Stanhope ; 
he explained how the affair must cripple and might ruin him. 
He mentioned how it happened that Mrs. Brockley’s money 
had been sent to him, and more unwillingly than all else—for 
the last thing, probably, of which a true man likes to speak is 
any religious impression—he repeated the sentence which, 
recurring to memory in his hour of need, decided his refusal of 
assistance he might be unable to repay. 

‘* | heard the words by chance,” he said; “‘I turned one 
day into a City church, where every Thursday a great preacher 
discourses to such citizens as care and have time to go and 
listen to him. The sermon did not particularly impress me at 
the time; but those words must have struck me, for they 
staid in my memory like the verse of some old ballad, and 


he met with the 
He sent for 


me, 


to do. 
you; if he 


“T never— 





A'though you are engaged to | 





haunted me last night till I was sick and tired of thinking 
about them. You see they were true,” he went on, speaking 
almost to himself, ‘‘ and I felt them to be true; so I do not ask 
you this morning if I did right, for I knew it would not have 
been right to peril the poor old lady’s money. What I do ask 
is that you will forgive me for jeopardising your fortune.’’ 

‘*Had I ever any fortune to lose?’’ she asked playfully. 
**T think you are mistaken.”’ 

‘*No,’’ he answered. ‘‘ Money has been made here; and 
as I refused to take Mr. Russell Suttaby into partnership, it 
was my intention to pay out by degrees such amounts as 
might ultimately make up the share I considered you justly 
entitled to receive. Mr. Suttaby said he should prefer what he 
calls ‘‘an agreed lump down”’ to any yearly payment, and 
he was coming over this morning to go fully into the matter 
with me.”’ 

She turned her ring round and round thoughtfully, then 
she said, ‘‘ Wouldn’t he lend you the money you need ¢”’ 

Mr. Gargrave laughed as he answered. ‘‘ No, Lucy, rich 
— are rarely ready lenders. 

were willing to ask Mr. Suttaby’s help, which I am not, it 
would be impossible for me to do so, as he has been rather 





Besides, he added, ‘‘ even if | 
| the father was— 


pressing for a definite settlement, or at least for a date to be | 


named when your fortune could be paid.” 

Lucy remained silent for a minute; then she said, gravely, 
**T didn’t know I was to have any money.” 

‘You foolish child! Did you think I should keep it all ? 
Have I not always been your guardian ?”’ 

‘*T mean,” she persisted, ‘‘I did not know they wanted 
any money.” 

‘* Why, all young ladies have, or ought to have, fortunes. 

“‘Tf I were aman I should like to marry a girl without a 
shilling.’’ 

‘That comes of reading my sister’s romances,’’ he said. 

**T would not marry anyone who had a fortune. My mother 
had no money, and think how my father loved her to the last 
day of his life. Oh! if you have really any money of mine, 
make haste and lose it. I should hate to have a fortune.” 

‘*T am afraid, Lucy, it is lost already. But I will do my 
best to replace it as speedily as may be. What I fear is your 
marriage may have to be deferred for a time in consequence; 
that thought has been troubling me greatly.”” She looked 
at him with her great, soft, honest eyes, and answered, 

‘*Then do not let it trouble you any more. Wecan wait 
ever so long—years and years, if that be all. And please never 
think again about that money. I do not want it, and I know 
Russell does not, either.’’ 

Mr. Gargrave entertained a decided opinion on that point, 
but he kad no wish to discuss his impression with her. 

“There is Mr. Suttaby now driving round to the counting- 
house, Lucy,’’ he remarked. ‘‘ I must go to him.”’ 

And so he went to tell Mr. Suttaby the best and the worst 


” 


| of the position. 


VII. 


DAYS. 


CHAPTER 
EVII 


One bitter day in the January following Mr. Gargrave’s talk 
with Mr. Suttaby an elderly gentleman making his way with 
the wind up Holborn-hill met an elderly lady who was making 
her way against it. 

Contrary to the mot—of the Irish wit—in this case the lady 
and not the wind was getting the worst of it, and when the 
gentleman met her she was indeed a sight to behold, a 
spectacle to pity. 

Those were the days of crinoline; but, as her principles 
forbade her to walk abroad in a birdcage, the wind was making 
wild sport of her demure skirts, twisting them, flouting 
them, jeering at them and her, trying to blow her fur tippet— 
of an excellent quality, but obsolete pattern—off her shoulders, 
playing pranks with the feather in her old-fashioned bonnet, 
mocking everything about her, from the long black lace veil— 
real lace, as she said and believed, poor old lady—with which 
she tried to conceal her face to the tears in her taded eyes 
that would roll down her cheeks before, in the struggle with 
her enemy, she could raise a kerchief to wipe them away. 

‘* Mrs. Brockley !’’ said the gentleman, pulling up. “ What 
on earth are you doing here?” 

**Oh, Mr. Herron! oh, Sir!*’ And her tears, at length 
obtaining complete mastery over conventionality, poured down 
her cheeks; while the wind, seizing his opportunity, whisked 
her veil back over her bonnet, leaving her face bare to the 
sight of the whole passing world of London. 

Evidently a man of decision, Mr. Herron took the poor 
lady by the shoulder and turned her with back to the frolicsome 
wind, tucked her arm within his, and said, ‘‘ Now tell me all 
about it.’’ 

But poor Mrs. Brockley was quite unable to tell him all 
about it. The battle she had been fighting with the wind— 
the noise of the streets—the surprise of meeting a person from 
her own neighbourhood, had so disconcerted her that she could 
not speak a connected sentence. 

“ Never mind,’’ exclaimed Mr. Herron kindly; ‘‘ we’ll 
soon be out of this row, and then we can talk in peace.”’ 

To describe Mrs. Brockley as she walked along with Mr. 
Herron would be simply to portray a mixture of harmless 
vanity, innocent pride, dread and humiliation as to the state of 
her attire, and an undeilying grief, which no personal anxiety 
or exultation could cause her to forget. 

Mr. Herron was the principal solicitor at Eastlea, solicitor 
to all the county families, a very grand personage in Mrs. 
Brockley’s estimation, and she ‘‘ took it very kind of him,” 
she said afterwards, ‘‘to be so pleasant and friendly with an 
old body like me, and in the middle of London, too.”’ 

Not far from the spot where he met his townswoman was a 
quiet hostelry, where the lawyer generally put up on the occa- 
sion of his frequent visits to town; and to this hotel he 
conducted his companion. 

“Sit down and warm yourself,’ he entreated, leading her 
into a snug epartment, closing the door and poking the fire. 
* What is it? You are in some difficulty, and I can help you.”’ 

“Tdo not think you can, Sir,’’ she answered ; ‘‘ but it is 
very good of you; and me taking away my bit of business.’’ 

‘*Pooh! Mrs. Brockley,’’ he interrupted. “Do you sup- 
pose I bear malice about that. Ladies are sometimes apt 
to be headstrong. What is thé trouble now. Don't think of 
me as a lawyer, speak as if I were only a friend.”’ 

Mrs. Brockley carried a reticule—a contemporary, probably, 
of the tippet and the black veil: from this she produced 
another pocket-handkerchief, with which she solemnly wiped 
her eyes, and said 

“If you please, Sir, I shall have to begin at the beginning.” 

** Very well,’’ agreed Mr. Herron, and sat down resignedly. 

**' You know my poor dear husband had a nephew, Sir.” 

** Several,” corrected the lawyer; ‘‘one a most turbulent 
fellow—Daniel—Jacob—Samuel—yes—Samuel: has he been 
troubling you?” 

‘* He has always been coming to me for money, Sir, which, 
indeed, he ought not to have done, since I helped to make 
what Mr. Brockley left me; and a man, surely, has a right to 
do what he likes with his own 

**Humph ! that’s as it may be; but I suppose you gave this 
Sumuel some and can't get it back again.’’ 





| 





| which took away Mr. Gargrave’s breath. 


“‘ No, Sir, I did not. I knew he was in a good way here in 
London—he told me himself’ his agency was worth three 
hundred a year; and he had money with his wife; and why 
should I give him what we earned so hard ?”’ 

‘“ Why should you, indeed?” acquiesced Mr. Herron. 

‘‘ When that mortgage was paid off,’”’ she continued, “as 
I could not go to you, Sir, for advice”’ : 

Mr. Herron smiled a smile which was at once a vindication 
of his own astuteness and a reproach for her want of faith in 
his placability. 

“ At any rate, Sir, I did not like to go to you; and, as I 
scarce knew what to do about the money, I thought of young 
Mr. Gargrave—Mr. Michael. You remember him? ’ 

‘*Of course I do—Rokeby Gargrave’s son. Came up to 
London to make his fortune. He has done remarkably well?’’ 
Mrs. Brockley shook her head, and began to cry again. 

“Far from it, Sir. He is at this present minute in what 
I think Sam calls a ‘Sponging-house,’ close by here.” 

‘** Bless my soul!’’ said Mr. Herron. ‘‘I am shocked to 
hear this. But what is ‘bred in the bone ’—you know; and 
Well, we won’t talk of that. To return 
to your money. You did not send Mallard’s cheque to him, I 
hope?”’ 

“Yes, I did, Sir; the very day I got it.’’ 

‘* And he has spent it for you! Dear! dear! Like father, 
like son! I am most truly sorry for you, Mrs. Brockley. I 
am afraid it is a bad case. We must see what can be done, 
though. Give me all the particulars, and I will call on his 
lawyers.” 

** But I haven't lost a penny, Sir.” 

“* My good lady, you have just told me you had lost itall!”’ 

‘No, Sir; it was you said that. I have lost no money 
by Mr. Gargrave; but Sam says he has. He came 
down to the Villa the other day by express, dashed in like a 
flash of lightning, says, ‘I am ruined! I am beggared! I 
have lost my agency, all through you and your friend Michael 
Gargrave. You’ll have to make it upto me. As for him, he 
is out of the way of wheedling old women for awhile. I have 
got him locked up safe enough !’ 

‘** He went on just as if he was not in his right mind. He 
frightened me to such a degree that I ran out of the house 
with only my cap on, and asked Mr. Giles, who happened to 
be passing, to come in and speak to him. Mr. Giles is very 
clever, as you know, Sir, and by degrees he gets to the 
rights of the story. 

‘*Tt seems Mr. Gargrave lost a great deal of money by some 
dishonest people he had trusted, and in consequence could not 
pay the gentlemen for whom Sam is agent. 

‘*He wanted time to turn round in, and all his other 
creditors but Sam agreed to this. Sam knew I had sent him 
up my money (for I told him so), and said Mr. Gargrave 
ought to have used it to pay Aim at any rate. At last, as I 
understand, they came to high words about the matter, and 
without more ado, Sam locked him up—‘ put the screw on,” 
as he said. But Mr. Gargrave would not pay a bit more for 
that, and wrote down to the gentlemen in the country, and 
one of them came up and gave Sam notice, and said he would 
throw the whole thing into bankruptcy, and break Mr. 
Gargrave ; and so Sam came to me, more mad than sane.”’ 

‘** And you returned to town with him, I suppose.’’ 

‘* No, Sir.”” He upset me so that I was all of a tremble, 
and when Mr. Giles got him out of the house and away to the 
train, I had to go to bed. I could not lift my head, Sir; no, 
not if life and death had depended on my doing it; but I 
could think, and I did, about the poor gentleman I had 
known from the time he was a mere child, and who when he 
was a lad used to come into the Brayley Arms, free and plea- 
sant, as if itwas his own home. He was always fond of me; 
and he used to bring me trout he had caught, and hares he 
had shot; and, oh! dear !—oh! dear! dear me!” 

‘Tt does you credit, it really does,’’ murmured Mr. Herron. 
‘** And so you thought, Mrs. Brockley ”’ 

‘* That I would come up myself and see him, and ask him 
to use my money, about which, as Mr. Giles said, he had acted 
most honourable. So I did come, Sir, by the Parliamentary. 
And I’ve seen him, Sir; and I might just as well have stopped 
at home. He won’t touch a penny, he says. He was very 
pleasant, and tried to seem cheerful; but he looks broken- 
hearted—he does, Sir; and I am sure I am!” 

‘* Humph !”’ commented Mr. Herron; and he sat silent for 
a minute while Mrs. Brockley wept and wiped her eyes, till, 
exclaiming, “I'll put this to rights,’”’ he got up and drew on 
his gloves and took his hat. ‘‘ You must leave all to me, 
remember,’’ he remarked. 

** Very good, Sir,” said Mrs. Brockley, meekly. 


VIII. 


THE 


CHAPTER 


MR. HERRON TO RESCUE. 


Mrs. Brockley’s statement was correct. Among all the per- 
sons before whom Mr. Gargrave considered it necessary tuo 
place the exact state of his affairs, only two made any dif- 
ficulty about giving him the time he asked for. ‘Those two 
were Mr. Samuel Brockley and Mr. Suttaby senior. The latter 
was unpleasant—the former very unpleasant. Mr. Suttaby did 
not say much, but what he did say was disagreeable. _ 

‘“*As I have consented to the match upon certain con- 
ditions,” he finished, ‘I will not back out of my consent if 
those conditions are fulfilled. Jam aman of my word. But, 
mark ye! there must be a limit to the time of the engagement 
and no marriage, unless the money is paid down.” 

As for Mr. Brockley, gifted by nature with a loud voice and 
a hectoring manner, he exasperated Mr. Gargrave to an extent 
which rendered all chance of an amicable settlement hopeless. 

He called the debt a swindle and the man who contracted 
it a swindler. He said he believed he had made a purse out of 
his aunt’s money—or rather out of his uncle’s money (which 
I ought to have had), he stated in parenthesis. He declared 
Mr. Gargrave's honest scruples to be mere blinds. He threat- 
ened what he could and what he would do; and, finally, 
Michael Gargrave defied him. ‘‘ Do your worst; but keep out 
of my office! Keep away, or it will be worse for you. 

‘Oh! if you come to that’’ 

“Go down those stairs, before I pitch you to the bottom of 
them!” interrupted Mr. Gargrave ; and Mr. Samuel Brockley 
took the advice and went. 

The next day, as Mr. Gargrave was walking out of the 
Fenchurch-street station, a man accosted him in quite a con- 
fidential and familiar manner, and, explaining he was officer 
to the Sheriff of London, told Michael he had arrested him 

‘* Perhaps you would like a cab, Sir? You might not like 
to be seen walking with me.”’ 

There was an awful brevity about the whole proceeding 
It seemed like a 
hideous dream; and one part of what he beheld in it was Mr. 
Samuel Brockley standing on the pavement, waving his hand 
in derisive farewell as the cab drove away. 

What followed was like a terrible nightmare also—days 
spent in a sponging-house in Cursitor-street—days during 
which time seemed to stand still—days when for the first time 
in all his active life he said at dawn ‘‘ Would Godit were night,” 
and at night ‘* Would God it were morning.” 
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Not but what people called to see him. In the goodness of 
her heart, Mrs. Dodson—housekeeper, as she called herself at 
the cottage— donned her bravest attire, and went to offer her 
condolences. 

Tommy accompanied her—Tommy, the irrepressible— 
Tommy, against whom Mr. Gargrave cherished an antipathy 
utterly ludicrous—Tommy, with swelled cheeks, a cold in his 
head, a great muffler round his throat, an expression of vacant 
wonderment in his round eyes, a bun in his hand, a screw of 
sweetmeats in his pocket-—Tommy, the only son of his mother, 
and she a widow. 

Exactly as he might have contemplated the lions in the 
Zoological Gardens, Tommy stood and stared at Mr. Gargrave, 
who said wincing, 

‘*This is very kind of you, Mrs. Dodson; but I wish you 
had not come here. It can do no good. How is my sister?’’ 

Mrs. Dodson reported that Miss Gargrave was well, though 
“upset,”’ and hoped to see him next day. 

‘* Tell her not to come,’’ he answered. “I could not bear 
bear it.” And yet perhaps he was disappointed when she 
whom he had sheltered obeyed his bidding and stayed away. 


All the more, perhaps, because Mrs. Dodson’s visit—spite | 


of the drawback of Tommy—had touched him. 


“T have saved a good few pounds, Sir,’’ she said, “and | 


brought them with me. If not too great a liberty ?” 

He could not answer her for a minute, for she had brought 
him all her little hoard—all her treasure, and offered it freely. 

Instead of his sister, Lucy came the next day. 

‘*You should not have come here, dear,’’ he said gently. 
‘*This is no place for a young girl. How is Matilda? She 
ought not to have allowed you to do such a thing.’’ 

‘“*T did not tell her,’’ Lucy answered. She had a headache.” 

‘* She had not a heartache,’’ thought her brother, unknow- 


ing till afterwards that she undertook a journey to Brayley on | 


his behalf, and, being received with scant courtesy, returned home 
more utterly prostrated than Mrs. Dodson had ever seen her. 


Lucy, too, had brought her little purse—scantily filled, it | 


is true, but offered with such tender entreaty, such sweet 
hesitancy, that Michael Gargrave, looking on the face he once 
thought plain, marvelled to tind how lovely it seemed to him. 

He took the purse—a shabby little affair, frayed and worn— 
took it, and emptied out the few sovereigns it contained. 

“T have no need of these,” he said; ‘* but I want a purse. 
May I keep this ?”’ 

‘*May you? Of course, anything. I havea much better 
one at home, though. You must have that.” 

‘*No, this; this only,’”’ he answered. ‘‘And now go, my 
dear. Of course,’ he added, as she rose to obey, ‘‘ you have 
seen the Suttabys.”’ 

**Oh, yes,” Lucy answered; and, in trying to make the 
best of things, left him with such a pain as he had not 
known before for years. 

‘** What an idiot I am—what a dolt,’’ he considered, for he 
knew what the pain was, and that he loved the girl with all his 
soul. 

As for Lucy, she felt glad to think he had not questioned 
her further, for she had seen the Suttabys but once coming out 
of church, when the Miss Suttabys only acknowledged her 
existence with a bow, and Russell, much embarrassed, shook 
hands in a distant and perturbed manner, saying, 

‘*T hope, Miss Holding, you are quite well.”’ 

In order, as he expressed it, to make things clear, old Mr. 
Suttaby paid Miss Gargrave a visit, in the course of which he 
stated the match must now be considered as finally at an end. 

‘*‘T make it a rule,”’ he said, speaking in a general way, ‘‘ to 
have nothing to do with bankrupts and insolvents any more 
than with forgers, swindlers, or pickpockets. They may be 
very worthy people—unfortunate, and so forth. I say nothing 
about that ; only they are not my sort.”’ 

Fanning herself languidly, though her hand literally 
trembled with passion, Miss Gargrave said she was very glad 
to hear it; and so the engagement ended. 

But of all thix Michael Gargrave remained in ignorance, 
sitting in Cursitor-street counting the hours till Mr. Brockley 
or some one should make him bankrupt. 

‘*T will not do it myself,’’ he said to his solicitor; ‘‘ but 
that is what it must come to.”’ 

‘Iam afraid it is,” was the answer; and still the days 
went by. 

He was getting worn out. There were times when memory 
seemed to be failing him—times when he mixed up his own 
position with that of his dead father; when debt seemed piled 
on debt, and he could not even read the list he had jotted 
down of those to whom he owed money. 


He was sitting in the dusk one evening, with an aching 


head and tired eyes that dreaded the light, when a gentleman 
was announced. 

“How do you do? Long time since we met. Glad to tell 
you this matter is settled at last. I have a cab at the door. 
it won’t take you long to pack up, I suppose ?”’ 

Michael rose slowly, and took the hand his visitor offered. 

“i do not remember you ?”’ he said. 

‘“‘No? And yet it was through me you first came to 
London—that unfortunate Casserow business, you recollect. 
What! Still in a fog? Why, my name is Herron: and I 
chanced to hear of this unfortunate affair from that good 
Mrs. Brockley. Her nephew is—well, I owe him one. Here! 
Hi! Somebody come quick! Water! Brandy! Anything! 
Everything !”’ 

Mr. Gargrave had fainted. 





Lat- that night they were sitting, a sad household, at Lea 
Bank, when a loud knock at the door caused Mrs. Dodson to 
exclaim, “‘ all in a flutter,’’ as she subsequently stated, 

$.e88 us and save us, what’s that?”’ 

mbling, she came into the narrow hall at the moment 
Gargrave emerged from the parlour. 
Who can it ber’’ said Miss Gargrave, trembling also; but 
alseady the question was answered, for Lucy had slipped past 
bot. her elders and opened the door. 

Why, it’s master,” cried Mrs. Dodson. ‘‘ Michael,” 
screamed Miss Gargrave, and fell upon his neck, while Lucy, 
seizing his hand, kissed it over and over, not knowing what 
she did. . 

* Hey-dey,” cried a cheerful voice, “‘ and a word for 
me who have brought back the prodigal. Here, young lady, 
take my hand for a moment by way of a change. Now, I 
wonder who you are; you remember me, I see, Miss Matilda. 


Mie 


+ 


No; I have not come to tell you Owen is dead, he is as well as 
ever he was, and going to be married: but, if I stood in his 
cousin's shoes, after what I have just seen, I should not 
desire to change places with him; that I should not.”’ 

But alth Mr. Herron did not bring the news he saw 
Miss Gargrave expected then, eighteen months later he came 
one morning to ottage and broke the tidings of death and 
good fortune with a gravity befitting such announcements, 

[he marriage never came off,’’ he said, “‘though the 
settiements were drawn; and old Rokeby left your cousin 
every penny he possessed. Broke a blood-vessel or something. 
His mother kept it very quiet, and took him abroad again. 
Well, he dead now, poor fellow! and you are the owner of 


i 


Brayley, and the Rokeby property as well.” 





‘*Speak low! speak low! Let us get away from the house,”’ 
said Michael, hurriedly. 

‘** Anything the matter? Nothing wrong, I hope, with your 
charming wife. I shall, I suppose, have to try and think of 
her as a great lady for the future, though I did give her to you, 
though I did tell you ‘that was the best way of uniting her 
interests with yours. Must we go out? Very well.’’ 

They walked away along the road leading by the water till 
they reached the bridge, but there, all of a sudden, Michael 
Gargrave stopped. 

**T will meet you anywhere you like to name at one 
o'clock,” he said, “ but I cannot talk to you now. It has all 
come upon me too suddenly. I have been overworked; I must 
get away by myself for a little time.” 

Mr. Herron stared at him. ‘‘I am afraid you have been 
overworked,” he said. ‘I always feared you were in too great 
a hurry to pay your debts. I will return at one o’clock. This 
road will take me to Stratford-le-Bow, I think. Fine church 
somewhere near Stratford—West Ham—yes, thank you, that 
is it, West Ham.’’ And he walked away briskly, thinking 
Rokeby Gargrave would not have taken such news in so sad 
a fashion. ‘“ He’d have tossed his hat up, and been off for 
Brayley before now. Well, I can not say I like to see one man 
cock-a-whoop because another has got the route.” 





CHAPTER IX. 


CONCLUSION. 





He went alone, over the lonely marshes. He left the field- 
paths and the wider road, and walked away over the soft, 
springy turf, with naught save his own thoughts for company. 

At that moment the instincts of a solitary life claimed 
supremacy. In his time of triumph, as in his hour of sorrow, 
the waters of his soul seemed at once to be frozen over. Speech 
died away inarticulate, expression could find no outlet. 
Thoughts too deep for utterance, too subtle for analysis were 
in his heart. When Mr. Herron told him his news he 
hurried him away, lest in that small house some word of the 
conversation should inform his sister of the nature of his 
errand; and now, though the natural course for him to 
pursue might have seemed to rush off at once to communicate 
the tidings to those who had passed through the darkness with 
him, he could not do it. No; he felt he must get away, quite 
away, and think it all out alone—alone, himself and God. 

It was a magnificent morning. The dew-drops still 
glittered on the leaves, there was still a dreamy haze lying 
across the distant forest; there was a fresh, pungent 
fragrance in the air—a sense of distinctness in all objects 
within the range of vision. High up in heaven the larks were 
singing their delicious songs—softly the river trickled on its 
course—gently the long grasses trailed their fingers in the cool 
water asit went rippling by; and he who walked amongst what 
would seem this waste of beauty—only that we feel God must 
have made even common things lovely for His own delight— 
scarce knew how to reconcile the aspect of nature with the 
workings of his own heart. 

For he was not glad. No. I could not have so written of 
this man had he felt it unmixed: happiness to walk across a 
grave to prosperity. If, a twelvemonth before, his cousin had 
given him or lent him acouple of thousand pounds, his feelings 
would have been jubilant. 

Oh! ye rich, who, to the thinking of some, are so much too 
rich, do you ever, I wonder consider what the mere trifles you 
lose in your vague ventures would be to a poor struggling man 
of business? Ifancynot. The rich are indifferent, and the poor 
struggling man proud. Hewould be glad, and the rich willing— 
and, perhaps, as society is now constituted, it is a simple 
impossibility either should understand the mind of the other ; 
but it is sad, I sometimes fancy in my poor imagining, that he 
who is able to give should be so far removed from the man 
who requires—the man who needs from the man who desires 
to befriend. 

Ah! if to you who read God has given much, ‘‘ Remember 
the corn in the ground.’’ I ask of you no more: I ask of you 
no less. Think, for the love of the Great God, whether the 
seed you are planting, is likely to produce a harvest you will 


| care to reap; whether at this Christmas tide you have con- 


where he had known such happiness. Up into the still air the 
blue smoke was rising. He could see the red roofs of the 
barns ; the trees shading the nest which held everything he 
loved on earth ; the pleasant fields beyond, lying quiet under 
the sunlight. Not in all the years that had gone before did the 
charm of his home ever seem so great. Could he give it all 
up—the peace, the quiet, the modest desires, the unalloyed 
content? Could he go out and take his place in the great 
world, and find such happiness in the midst of his new state— 
as he had felt within the narrow territory so small that in the 
distance he seemed but a speck in the landscape ? 

He said to himself it would be difficult, almost impossible, 
to put on the thoughts, ideas, and habits of his new life as he 
might dona fresh garment; but he was deceived. Already the 
change he imagined wellnigh impossible was begun; already 
in feeling, as well as in reality, Michael Gargrave was the 
owner of Brayley rather than the proprietor of a Glass Works 
on the River Lea. 

Where now was his satisfaction at the large order which 
that morning’s post had brought? What had become of his 
project of sending in that tender on the morrow ? 

As his eyes wandered to the factory his thoughts followed 
in the same direction, and he smiled half sadly to think he 
need never trouble himself about such matters again; that the 
interests of yesterday were not the interests of to-day. 

And then, his eyes reverting to the cottage, he smiled 
again, because of a thought that was all pleasure. 

The previous evening Lucy, enlarging upon the woes of 
some widow, whose hard struggle for daily bread was likely to 
end, and shortly, with the breaking up of her home, said to 
her husband— 

‘* Poor creature, it was pitiful to see her distress. 
we could help her.”’ 

To which he answered, partly because he felt the case to be 
almost hopeless, partly because he had often to check Lucy’s 
charitable impulses, 

**So do I, dear; but we must be just before we are 
generous.” 

“That is true,’ she said; but he could see her thoughts 
were with the widow rather than with his just debts. 

Now the memory of her disappointment recurred to him, 
and the first unqualified feeling of delight he experienced in 
consequence of his inheritance thrilled through him at the 
same moment. 

No more lingering on the marshes ; 
he strode to the nearest footpath. 

He crossed the bridges, he walked fast beside the stream. 
The door of the dear house where he had found so much happi- 
ness was wide open, and in the porch stood his young wite 
watching for his coming. 

She ran to the gate to meet him. “ How fast you were 
walking, dear,’’ she said, both hands clasped round his arm clad 
in hodden grey. ‘‘ Mr. Herron brought no bad news, did he*”’ 
“No, indeed, quite the contrary; what made you think he 
had ?’’ 

‘* You were talking so earnestly to him when you went out. 

‘* Silly little Lucy,’’ he said, fondly stroking her hair. 

** Yes, I am afraid I am,”’ she answered, seriously, ‘‘ for I 
cannot get poor Mrs. Laydon out of my mind; and I have 
been thinking, Michael, that as I can manage without a new 
dress and mantle, might I[—couldn’t wer—give her what 
they would have cost? ’”’ 

He looked at her so gravely, with an expression so strange 
—to her so unintelligible—that she said, 

‘*T will not say more about it, Michael, if it vexes you.’’ 

‘**Tt does not vex me, pretty one,’’ he replied. ‘* Do just 


I wish 


straight over the grass 





what your heart tells you. Now run away to your widow, 
and make haste home again, for I want you.”’ 
** And Toller wants you,” she said, as she hurried into th 


| house to put on her bonnet. 


sidered the poor and needy—the man who required a helping | 


hand, the woman who wanted but small assistance to be 


| preserved from such evil as no human language can express ? 


It is but little, and yet it is so much that the mightiness of 
its glory shall stretch from the shores of Time across the ocean 
of Eternity. 

At the time it was given—nay, in his memory now—Mrs. 
Brockley’s mite—which was so much to her—seemed more 
to him than the whole of his cousin’s wealth dropped 
reluctantly from a dead man’s hand. He had surmounted the 
worst of his difficulties ; he was married; he was happy; he 
was content. What did all this waste of riches, as at first it 
looked like to his unwonted eyes, signify to him? Could his 
nature, steeped in business as it had been perforce ; assimilated 
to his occupation as that of the hand of the dyer, be changed 
so sudderily that in the twinkling of an eye he should feel able 
to take upon himself fresh duties and fresh interests. 

He experienced no wild feeling of exultation when he con- 


sidered the gift Fortune had thrown to him. He did not hurry | 


to seize it. At that first moment of possession he probably 
regarded his new wealth more calmly and critically than at 
any future period of his career. 

The past seemed to arise and stand before him—the past, 
which his father’s mad extravagance and senseless thriftlessness 
had rendered so much like a wild debauch, succeeded by weary 
morrows of shame and poverty, and hard, hard work. 

For years he had turned his thoughts from these subjects ; 
but now these things all came back to memory—ghastly 
shapes rising from out a dishonoured grave; and for a moment 
the sunlight faded and the prospect grew dim, the songs of 
the larks sounded afar off, and the murmuring of the water 
seemed to threaten instead of lull. 

Then there came another recollection, and this time a 
blessed one. He thought of the man, poor in pocket, honest 
of purpose, single of heart, who walked once where he was 
walking, thinking only of his dead, lying white and quiet in 
the darkened house, which for her sake should seem tor ever 
after lonely. 

And now he was sleeping, too; but he had gone to his 
rest content, with no words of murmuring because his day 


| and then he told her. 





had been hard, and the heat intense, and his burden heavy; 
but rather with whispered sentences of gratitude and thanks- 
giving that God had been so good to him, so infinitely | 
merciful, so unspeakably gracious. 
He had gone without a fear for his child, at last content to 
leave her; and in that moment Michael Gargrave felt an | 
almost triumphant satisfaction in the thought that from the | 
moment she broke down the barriers of reserve which had | 
become a very part and parcel of his life, he had given to her | 


| more than the tenderness of a father—more than the com- 


paniouship of a brother. 

Already the once familiar scenes were growing old ; already 
the hopes of morning were becoming blurred and dim, like 
the sorrows of the long ago. 

He looked across the wide expanse of marsh to the «pot 





or 
go 


He could not wait for her return, he was constrained to 
and meet her, to take her hand and put it within his arm and 
hold it there-while they walked on the soft sward under the 
thady trees together; she in such an ecstacy of delight 
because of the widow’s happiness, that she babbled on regard- 
less of his silence, till, at length, something in his look 
caused her to cry out, 

** Michael, I am sure you have had bad news. What is it: 

“T have had news, dear, but not bad,” was his answer; 
** You can be generous now, Lucy, and 
But she 


” 


just too,”” he remarked, wondering at her silence. 
shook her head in answer. 

She drew her hand from out his arm, and sate down on a 
bank by the wayside, and began absently to pull up little 
tufts from out the grass, picking them over absently. 

““ Why, Lucy, what is the matter’’’ asked her h isband. 
“Do you understand what I mean? We are now rich people. 
We need never be anxious nor sorry about money any more.”’ 

One by one great tears rolled slowly down her cheeks 

“ Lucy—Lucy!’’ He sat down on the bank at her side 
and put his arm round her, and tried to look into her face; 
but she hid it on his shoulder. 

** What ails you, dear? Tell me,’’ he entreated. 

“T ought never to have married you,’’ she answered, 
speaking in gasps, with little sobs between. ‘‘It did not 
matter so much while we were poor and struggling; but | am 
not a fit wife for you now, and I cannot be just or generous 


either. I cannot make you free again, and I am sorry—sorry.’’ 
“Are your”? he said. ‘I am not.” 
**T never can be a fine lady.”’ 
** No, that you can't, thank Heaven.” 
‘Your sister has often lamented I was so unlike’’— 


** My dear,’ he interrupted, ‘‘ I cannot have you say such 
things; you must notthink them. Humbly I am grateful for 
the fortune which has come tome; but I would thankfully 
give it up this instant if ‘ceeping it involved the loss of you.” 

He felt her stealing a littie nearer to him; he felt her soft 
hand touch his, and he went on, not without an effort, for he 
had never found it easy to speak of himself or his own feelings. 

**I go back in memory to that night when I sate alone in 
Queen-square. I think of the words which decided my choice, 
‘Remember the corn in the ground.’ Ah! Lucy, I could not 
know what I was planting then. I could not forecast what 
crop should spring from the seed then sown. All I knew for 
a certainty was that from tares a man may not reap wheat.”’ 

‘*The corn I put in the ground that night was but the 


produce of hesitating resolutions; it was scarcely of my 
own free will I cast it in the furrows at all, and yet 
what a harvest has been given to me. _ Friends in the 
time of bitterest need, and a wife whose love has been the 


greatest blessing of my life, without whom Brayley would be 
to me valueless.’’ 

He talked a little more, but that was the gist of his argu- 
ment, that she was the one thing for which he most earnestly 
desired to offer thanksgiving. 

Then, when her eyes were dry and her heart quiet, he said, 
**Come dear, let us go home.’’ 

So hand in hand they wended their way adown the green 
lanes and across fields—where the grain was already in ear— 
hand in hand together—as hand in hand they have walked 
through life ever since, corn springing up behind them as they 
passed along, and ripening to a harvest they shall not fear toreap. 
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“PUSS IN BOOTS.” 
BY JOHN E. MILLAIS, R.A. 


ee eee 
A CHAT ABOUT THIS LITTLE PUSS IN BOOTS. 
BY F. C. BURNAND. 


‘So the Cat became a great lord, and never agai ran after | 


rats and mice but for his amusement.’? Here ended, for the 
twentieth time, my Pussy-cat’s tale, I mean my tale—the tale, 
in fact, of the celebrated Puss in Boots, the friend of the poor 
Miller’s son, who afterwards became the great Marquis de 
Carabas. 

And for the twentieth time came a little girl’s question, 

‘* Well, and what did they do then ?” 

In desperation I retorted, 

** What did who do when ?”’ ; 

‘‘Why,”’ explained another little girl—a little older girl ; 
‘‘why, Zita means what did they do with the Boots?” 

The question then was apropos des bottes. 

I referred to the old Fairy Book, the genuine old one, on 
which I and my fathers before me had been brought up. The 
real old book, I mean, with the highly daubed plates, showing 
impossible Princes and Princesses and a Lord Mayor’s coach 
in the Illustration that accompanies Puss in Boots. 

This old book I hold in reverence as the sole authority on 
all questions about our ancient and well established Fairy 
Tales. 

How meny persons possess the real original edition? It 
must be priceless. y 
ago, which was soon sold out. The stories are told as quaintly 
as are dear old Alban Butler’s ‘‘ Lives of the Saints,” if I may 
be allowed the comparison. 

So to this respectable Fairy Book—I think a Fairy God- 
mother must have given me mine,—but, alas! where is she 
now? Bless her !—I turned for an answer to this question, 

‘© What became of the boots ?”’ 

No. There was no information on the subject. Still, my 
audience was one that ‘‘ wanted to know,”’ and their curiosity 
had to be eatisfied somehow. I was arranging a ‘‘ continuation 
in our next ’’ when little Miss Zita put another inquiry, 

‘* Weren't there any kittens ?”’ 

Yes; certainly there were. Listen. 

The Puss who had been such a friend to the Marquis of 
Carabas became Lord Grimalkin, of Katseye Castle, in 
Catalonia. Here he fell in love with the lovely Lady Tabitha 
Molrousia, whom be married for love, and who became Lady 
Grimalkin, of Katseye Castle. 

Lady Grimalkin, however, though beautiful, was far from 
strong. She suffered from nervous headaches, and couldn't 
bear even the sound of a mouse scratching behind the 
wainscot ; for you may be sure that there are not many mice 
who allow themselves to be seen in Catalonia. For one of 
their tribe to be visible in that country is punishable with 
instant death. Now, if my lady could not stand even such a 


slight noise as that of a mouse in the wainscot, much less | 


could she put up with the sound of her husband’s boots as he 
scampered up and down stairs, and along the passages ; or, 
above all, when on returning from the chase—the chasse aux 
souris des champs 
my Lord was a preserver as well as a destroyer, and was a 
deadly foe to all the poachers of his own species—when, I say, 
on these occasions his little foot-page, Boot Jack, would be in 
readiness to draw off the celebrated boots, which would be 
then thrown down with a heavy thud on the old oak floor, on 
which also the little foot-page generally fell backwards in the 
supreme effort required for this particular work. 

‘ You can’t come in here!” she used to cry out from her 
boudoir, when he was heard stamping towards her door. 
** You can’t come here in those boots.”’ 

‘*Not in these boots!’’ exclaimed her lord, with some 
surprise. 

He was a little annoyed at first, of course; but domestic 
happiness is paramount to a mere question of boots, even when 
they have such a history as these had; and then my lady was 
really in a delicate—or, as they pronounce it in Catalonia, a 
delicat—state of health. 

All attempts to appease her were bootless until he pre- 
sented himself before her in slippers. 

So, off came his boots, silently. 

The next day my lady called her husband and said, ‘‘ My 

, I am sure you must feel uncomfortable without your 

* And I’ve caught a severe cold—in fact, a nasty cat-arrh,”’ 
said Grimalkin, struggling with a sneeze. 

wd replied his wife, purring affectionately; ‘‘ and 
believe me, my dear Tommy’’—Tommy was his petit nom, 
you understand—‘‘I am sorry you should suffer on my | 
ount.”’ 

‘**It’s of no consequence,’’ said my lord; and then they 
both purred together, in the most loving manner possible. 

After a while her ladyship asked him to open the drawer 
of her cabinet. 

He did so, and there before him was a box labelled, “A 
Present for a Kind Husband.”’ 

“Open it,”’ said my lady, ‘‘and see what I have made for 
you 

She had worked him the most perfect pair of knitted boots, 
warm in winter, cool in summer, and noiseless always. 

He was delighted. And then there was more purring, and 
more fondling. 

From that moment Lord Grimalkin wore nothing on his 
feet but these knitted boots; and the old original clump-sole 
pair, which were beginning to be rather past work by this time, 
were presented to the celebrated Mewseum of Catalonia, where 
they may perhaps be seen to this very day, in their dilapidated 
condition, unless they have been soled, and walked off, with in 
the interim. 

Soon after this memorable event, there were great rejoicings 
in the castle, and in the neighbourhood all about, for my lady 
had presented her husband with line, handsome, and 
as numerous a family, as had ever been seen, or heard of, even 
in Catalonia. 

There were great doings at the christening, I warrant you; 
and the castle was filled with the cats of all countries, who 
arrived to take part in the rejoicings. 

There were French Cats, in grey coats, and of the politest 
possible manners; Russian Cats, in thick furs; Spanish Cats, 
playing on cats-stanets ; Black Cats from Africa, who amused 
the company immensely with negro melodies, acc ompanying 
themselves on various instruments, and dividing their 
rhythmical dramatic entertainments into strophés and catas- 
trophés; White Cats from Albania; Tortoise-shell Cats from 
the led by an Admiral of Great Renown from 
China, who wa Mandarin with nine tails; and hun- 
dreds of others, The Cat and the Fiddle to conduct the 
orchestra. 
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There was a republication some few years | 


| will advise her and help her. 
| will say, 


or from a day's sport among the birds, for | 


As the kittens grew up, their kind mother provided each 
of them with mittens. But the taste for boots ran in the 
family, and whenever the three little kittens had lost their 

| mittens, off their fore paws, they were invariably found neatly 
| tied on their hind legs. 
| In time, old Lord and Lady Grimalkin were gathered to 
| their ancestors, and were buried in the family Catacombs. 
Some of their numerous descendants turned out rather 
wild, but for the most part they were highly respected by all 
who knew them. _ It is supposed that several branches of the 
| Grimalkin family quitted Catalonia and settled about in 
| various parts of the world; but the remarkable trait in this 
particular race is their partiality for boots—but especially for 
knitted ones. 

** Did you ever know one?’”’ asks little Miss Zita. 

‘*Mr. Millais knew one, evidently,’ I reply, pointing to 
his picture. ‘‘ Look!”’ 

** Why, the kitten has got on the doll’s little boots !”’ they 
exclaim ; and there is a general feeling of pity for the poor 
doll, who must be suffering from cold feet, poor thing! 

Miss Polly, in the picture, cannot make out where the 
doll’s boots have gone to. She hasn’t an idea that her little 
kitten is one of the descendants of Lord and Lady Grimalkin. 
Observe the expression of her eyes. She is staring out straight 
before her, and wondering what on earth can have become of 
Dolly’s knitted boots ! 

The last place she will look for those little boots is on 
Tittikin’s hind legs, and Tittikins, true to her Grimalkin 
instinct, will not give them up without a scratch. 

‘* But how did Tittikins put them on?” asks one of the 
children, who is a great deal too matter-of-fact. 

‘‘How? Why, Mr. Millais put them on for her. He 
knows all about the Lord and Lady Grimalkin family history, 
and he was determined that, at Christmas time, the kitten 
should not be without a present of a pair of boots. 

‘* But why didn’t he give her a pair for herself, and not 
take the poor doll’s?’’ asks little Gertie, who is far more 
interested in the doll than in the kitten. 

‘**Perhaps,’’ I reply, being always ready to defend an absent 
friend, ‘‘ perhaps he didn't know that these boots were intended 
for the doll. I dare say she wasn’t wearing them. She was 
in Polly’s lap, being dressed, when Mr. Millais felt something 
| purring about his legs, and, looking down, saw the kitten with 
a pair of knitted boots in its mouth, looking up and imploring 
him to put them on for her. So, as he didn’t know they 
belonged to the doll, he took up his boot-brush and witha 
few masterly touches very kindly fitted them on the kitten’s 
hind legs—and there she is.”’ 

‘* And will he give the doll a pair of boots too?”’ asks Miss 
Zita. 

** Well,’’ Ican only say. ‘* Perhaps he will next Christ- 
mas."’ But, in the mean time, little Polly may be, as the 
Miller’s Son was, in great trouble, and then der Puss in Boots 
And, perhaps, one day Polly 





Pussy Cat, Pussy ‘ where have you been? 


And Pussy will answer, 
I’ve been to London, to see the Queen. 


Just as her ancestor, the old original Puss in Boots, went to 
see the King, and so made his master’s fortune. And perhaps 
Polly will become—who knows?—a great Princess, or, at 
least, a Marchioness, just as the Miller’s Son became the 
Marquis of Carabas, all through having such a friend at Court 
as this little Puss in Boots.’’ 

** And what will she do with the doll?’’’ inquires Gertie, 
who certainly thinks Dolly has been treated very unfairly. 

“Dolly! Uh she will give her a beautiful Doll’s House to 
live in.”’ 

‘** But she can’t come out, because she has no boots.’’ 

‘Then she must stay at home.”’ 

“ And what will they do then ?’’ they all want to know, one 
after the other. 





| me rely apropos des hottes 


‘* Well, you must ask Mr. Millais ; fur it’s his little girl, 
not mine; and it’s Ais little kitten, not mine. And as for what 
I’ve told you, it is only an idle chatter to amuse you; it is 

** But will Mr. Millais tell us something more about the 

soots *’’ asks the eldest. 

‘I do not know, my dears,”’ I answer,-as I make my escape 
from their importunities. ‘‘ For, perhaps, he has quite another 
explanation of the picture, and, you see, his account of the 
Boots may be quite another pair of shoes altogether. Go and 
ask him ; then come and tell me. Good-bye!” 


*.* The original picture, *‘ Puss in Boots,” from which our coloured 
engraving was taken is now the property of Mr. Marsden, of the King- 


street Galleries, King-street, St. James’s, who intends to reproduce it as a 


| 
steel engraving. 


OUR NOBLE ANCESTOR. 
Not empty to them is the battered casque 
They featly circle with laurel and bay— 
That iron bonnet ne’er served to mask 
Brow more daring, the chronicles say. 


And still is his memory sweet, I ween, 

As the flower that beaconed his fighting life ; 
His deeds of valour are ever green 

As the grace of his gentle Saxon wife. 


Never unready the sturdy hand, 
The voice for a catch or a battle-cry ; 
Ready, in sooth, with beaker and brand— 
Ready with wine-cup, ready to die ! 


A Knight in his mantlet and helm and cuisse,— 
A Knight in his doublet and silken hose,— 
He ’d a foot for a measure in time of peace, 
A grip for an axe when they wanted blows. 


Cherished yet in the hearts of those 
Three fair maidens who kinship claim 
With rough Sir Hugh, is the red red Rose, 
That fragrance lends to his splendid name. 


They are odorous yet, those dead leaves, though 
Many a summer hath spent its breath 

Since, one to many a furious foe, 
He passed to God through a joyful death. 


Odorous yet ! and the centuries bring 
Voices like answers to souls that pray— 

Voices that thrill with a searching ring 
The maiden crowning that helm to-day. 


To-night they'll think of the grand old soul— 
The heart of purpose straight and true! 
And, dipping deep in the steaming bowl, 
Will drink thy memory, brave Sir Hugh! 


Brron Wepsenr. 


A FATAL NIGHT. 
TWO SONNETS. 
I.—AN EVIL OMEN. 

There is a lurid glimmering in the sky, 

Ghost of the blood-red sunset ; wing and hoo! 
Of the strange beasts that guard yon gabled roof 

Lose in the growing night their purple dye. 

One latticed window gleams more ruddily 
Out of the dark ; there now is put to proof 
A soul that from all kinship dwells aloof, 

Prey to wild thoughts and evil memory. 

Crossed love, dishonoured name, and wasted wealth 
Make void the world to him. Revenge alone 
Is left to live for: shall he snatch by stealth 

This worthless treasure? Doubting while he st: 
Hell’s messenger the accurst Night-Raven’s tone 
Croaks forth its summons foul—and he obeys. 

Il.—WHERE THE DEED WAS DONE, 

Here was it done: here the foul blow was given. 
The murderer ’scaped, and wanders far away 
Never by earthly justice brought to bay. 

His brow bears not the stamp of that dark even, 

Nor doth he flee as one by demons driven. 

Only he carries with him, night and day, 
This picture :—’ Neath a clouded sky of grey 

A withered tree, all gaunt and tempest-riven : 

A trembling hound, by a bleak pool that stands : 
‘The white moon, shining on a whiter face: 

And One who smites his brow with bloody hands 
And shrieks to the dead silence of that place. 

And this One is Himself: nor furthest lands, 

Nor Time, of this dread foe can win him grace. 
Epwarp Rosz. 
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THE FAIRIES’ ,FAVOURITE. 
What! Not believe in fairies! Let me tell 
What once I saw with these two eyes quite well ; 
And “ seeing is believing,’’ I believe. 
For such poor sceptics one can only grieve, 
As for those doubters in the torrid zone 
When told that water sometimes turns to stone. 
*Tis no use arguing with such as these, 
So I'll just tell my story, if you please. 


Once journeying with some friends, it so befell 
That we alighted on the loveliest dell, 
Where fairies, one said, if such beings were, 
Would rendezvous, we might most safely sw 
The day’s toil o’er, we lit cigars and smoked, 
Of our adventures talked, and laughed and joked, 
Till silence on us gradually fell, 

As twilight’s veil dropped softly o’er that dell. 
With sharp, quick turnings bats around us flew, 
And owls on winnowing wings—tu-whit, tu-whoo! 
Some dozed, and some, I know, sonorous slept ; 
Mine eyes the while wide-open vigil kept. 

And as I puffed and silent mused, behold! 

Most lovely creatures, clad in green and gold, 
Upon a shimmering moonbeam gaily riding, 
Came swarming—tripping, twirling, twinklin 
Till all the space was tilled to overflowing 
With airy sprites for ever coming, going. 
Words at the best are feeble to describe 

The pretty tricks of this most tricksy tribe. 
Some slid on acorns, some heels over head 
(Not head o’er heels, be it in brackets said) 
Came tumbling, with vagaries ever new. 
They crawled and crept, they danced and leapt; then flew 
In many a mazy circle round and round ; 

Now pirouetting singly on the ground ; 

And now coquetting, with small mincing paces, 

Like fine Court ladies with their airs and graces. 

There came a squirrel, that, to my surprise, 

Stared at them calmly, with his large round eyes, 

And not at all afraid, but quite sedate, 

An acorn from their dainty fingers ate ; 

Nor did they fear that he might scratch or bite— 

*T was plain he was the Fairies’ Favourite. 


ar. 
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g, gliding~ 


The moonbeam faded—straightway with the same 
Fled all the fairies, sudden as they came. 
There was the squirrel, but the fairy host 
Had vanished in a twinkling, like a ghost. 


When this I told my friends, some laughed outright, 
Said no such vision fair hac blessed their sight— 
a could they see when they were fast asleep *) 
ne hinted they the whisky jar must keep 
In‘their own charge ; another, jeering, said 
The moon must have affected my poor head. 
But “ seeing is believing ’’—this I hold 
A sterling truth of eighteen-carat gold. 
Lucky for me, a comrade who could draw 
Saw the same sight, and sketched what we both saw— 
Not now by any to be contradicted, 
For here it is in black and white depicted ; 
The counterpart of that which blessed my vision— 
Identically the same scene elysian ; 
sut what I’ve striven by pen to show in vain, 
His vivid pencil brings to life again.—J. L. 
YOUNG FACES AND OLD FASHIONS. 
A show of fashions of the long dead years— 
Rufile, smock, tabby, cap, and red-heeled shoe ; 
Old robes familiar with smiles and tears ; 
Masks of black satin, flowery gowns once blue. 


Quaint modes, which wake such laughter in girls’ eyes, 
As will be waked in other eyes by ours: 

Poor relics of the past; faint memories 
Cling to them still of all their busy hours. 


> 


Beneath this paduasoy Belinda’s heart 
Beat, maybe ; in that lustring Siddons played; 
Bold Lady Mary edged her beauty’s dart, 

For Pope, too bright be fore, with this brocade. 
That dusty mask th 
With sable shad 
Brave in this flowery silk, far down the 
Did gracious Bellenden beam like 


» lustre of Lepel 
vy might have helped to mar; 
Mell 


It may be. They have set, long past a , 

No prayer can bring them back, nor bended knees. 
But boots it aught to dim our heaven to-day 

By thinking our suns, too, must set like these ? 


No. Let us rather boast, though all unbid 
Such sad thought come, that never so divine 
A form as Julie’s by this robe was hid, 
Nor, Nellie, by that mask a smil 


le like thine! 
James Mew 
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THANKFULLY RECEIVED. 
This is a mere customary phrase to acknow- 
ledge gifts which one may or may not 
have wanted, but which one feels it wouk 
be inexpedient to decline. In the present 
instance, however, there is a matter of per- 
sonal feeling between the giver and receiver, 
which does credit to both of them. In 
the rural parish of Mudgebury, fourteen 
miles from the nearest market town, which is 
Hogford St. Mary, and just in the loamiest 
level district of East Beanshire, stood the 
mansion of a worthy Anglican presbyter, the 
younger son of an Earl The Honourable 
and Reverend Horatio Benedictus Vipont, 
Master of Arts, and sometime Fellow oi 
Boanerges College, in the University of Cam- 
ford, held the Rectory of Mudgebury-cum- 
Pebbleton, worth eight hundred a year, since 
the accession of Queen Victoria. He had 
further inherited a family bequest to the 
annual value of six hundred, which raised 
his life-income to an equality with some of 
the untitled landowning gentry of the neigh- 
bourhood: but after the death of his father, 
the late Earl of Brock, circumstances had 
deprived Mr. Vipont of the opportunity; for 
which he cared but little, of frequenting the 
aristocratic society open to a man of birth. 
His elder brother Francis, while only yet styled 
Lord Whistleton, had fallen in the Crimean 
battles, leaving the young future Earl, an un- 
gracious spoiled boy at Harrow, to the charg: 
of a silly mother. Her Ladyship soon quar- 
relled with Mr. Vipont, declined to hear his 
rice, or even to receive him 
and the uncle had to suffer the grief 
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But in his own comfortable househcld at the 
Mudgebury parsonage, so long as the beloved 
wife of his youth was permitted to share that 

it Mr. Vipont enjoyed an amount of 
domestic felicity which, as a sound Pro- 
er teful 
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thirty years of trang reside and easy 
clerical duty, his life was cheered by the 
constant affection his amiable lady, t 
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grateful remembrance to the kind and discreet 
pastor who once showed him, by the light of 
the Gospel, how to frame his mind to serene 
and hopeful faith in the hour of his bitter 
affliction. And the Rector, being a perfect 
gentleman, cheerfully accepts the simple gift 
of a contribution to his larder, though he is 
already overstocked. The fine plump bird is 
‘**thankfully received,” because it is a pledge 
of neighbourly kindness. The Rector of this 
parish is a tolerably rich man, but not half so 
rich as the Squire, and the Rector gives twice 
as much in charities to the poor. O. P. Q. 


LUCKY DOG 
My lady smiles on him. 
To me no favours fall. 
His form is fair and slim 
I am not fair at all; 
My face is somewhat grim, 
His head’s symmetrical 
Although his brains are small. 


Yet I can love as well 
As twenty dogs like that. 
My eyes my passion tell 
Albeit my nose is flat. 
I'd fight for Lady Bell— 
He’d tremble at a rat 
And fly before a cat. 


I gaze upon his bliss 
With short despairing sneezes. 

Sometimes I think it is 
From love my lady teazes 

Her faithful pug like this— 
Ah then, cease doleful wh 
Do she whate’er sh 


eezes 


| please s. 


Still sad I sit and blink 

Her memory to jog. 
I shiver, quiver, shrink ; 

e’en were it raised to flog 
her hand—and tl 
an epl 
Myself a lucky dog !—E. R. 
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MR. QUIVERFULL’S CHRIS: AS BOX. 
‘Believe me, I loved you at first sight! A 
life’s devotion is yours—coupled with the 
emoluments derived by me (no small income, 
including commission) as commercial traveller 
for the City firm of Sniptick and Co. Will 
you ’’——. 

The rest of this amorous speech was lost 
| tome. Quite unintentionally, the first part of 
| it was overheard by me as I leant over the 
| railing of the captain’s bridge and sent a blue 
cloud rolling from my trusty brier, wondering 
the while how much longer my friend Quiver- 
full would be away on his mission to the cabin. 

Jim Quiverfull, I knew, would have been a 
far less calm listener to this avowal than I was. 
Jim could never resist a pretty face. And 
there was no denying that our fair fellow- 
passenger was pretty and winsome to the tips 
of her fingers. A wealth of flossy hair crowned 
la witching face, with cheeks rosy with the 
| healthy red of a quarantine apple; and the 
| sauciest blue eyes, shaded with dark lashes, 

shot out the most coquettish glances, as if by 

instinct, whenever any one of the rougher sex 
| was nigh the seductive little damsel in a neat 
| black merino dress and the most piquante hat 
one ever set eyes on. She couldn’t help being 
fascinating. It came quite natural to her— 
that was plain, but the only thing plain about 
the gay-hearted creature. Jim struck his 
colours directly he saw her. In fact, nearly 
all the men on board did, from the Captain 
downwards. It was our bronzed and gallant 
Captain who escorted the little lady up to 
the bridge, and had a camp-stool placed for 
her behind the snug storm-screen, the seclu- 
sion of which had tempted the bagman to 
steal a march on Jim, and to make a proposal 
| (just as he might have cajoled a mercer into 
buying a bale of silk) whilst Jim had gone 
down to borrow a rug for the fair charmer, 
| with whom, it should in justice be mentioned, 
| he was the first to make the running. 
Presently I ventured to look round, and 
noted that one of our beanty’s dainty boots 
was impatiently beating time to the throbbing 
engine, whilst the dapper bagman was pulling 
his drab whiskers morosely as he slunk down 
the ladder, and Captain Hanson seemed to be 
nervously pacing to and fro close to the storm - 
What could Jim be doing all this 








screen. 

whil 
‘I’ve a snugger berth as skipper of the 

Cupid than you might Missie. More 

than that—dash it, Missic, I’m no hand at 

this kind of navigation , but if”’ - 

if the Captain hadn’t followed 


nan’s example However, I was 





determined to be an unwitting hearer of this 
sort of thing no longer So I quietly made 
the best of my way down to the deck. Here 
was Jim at last! Not only laden with a cosy 
Paisley shawl, but having in his hands a tray 
freighted with a toothsome luncheon The 


epicurean rogues 






** Oh, ery much! you’re too 
good! ’’ came lisping from the red lips of the 
incorrigible flirt, as she sent a violet shaft 
straight into Jim’s grey eyes. From that 
moment Jim was irrevocably done for. The 


Poor Captain Hanson’s fate 

rigidity of his attitude 
tness of his manual signs 

for the cosy luncheon, 
let me not dwell upon our fairy’s crowning 
victory, nor upon the link by link, 
of the chain that was destined to bind poor 
Jim Quiverfull to Araminta Sleekington very 
soon after their return from the Paris Exhi- 
bition of 1867. 


. * . . © 
Eleven years ha lown past like the wind 
since the fair Araminta, the admired of many, 
honoured Jim with her hand. Whether their 
union has been happy may be gathered from 
the characteristic epistle Jim has just written 
to me :— 
My dear Phil,—Congratulate me. 
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Il was | youngsters this morning in 
Little Bat yu lik when the door was 
thrown j the old nurse came smiling 
in with a babe on each arm, and this message on her 
lips, ** Missus’s Christn She ’s sent it early 
th t 1d a finer pair, | and l, I’ve never 

om t* 1 laugh yf th : 








PHILIP 


] ESTABLISHED 


PINK PAPER 
WRAPPERS. 


ALLEN’S 


MBS. S. A. 
Wy ORLD's HAIR 


AMONG THE CULTIVATED AND REFINED 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD rHIs' RE- 
NOWNED PREPARATION IS THE ACKNOW- 
LEDGED FAVOURITE WITH BOTH SEXES, 
OVER FORTY YEAKS' TRIAL AND EXP! 

RIENCE HAVE ESTABLISHED 1TS SUPERI 
ORITY AND EXCELLENCE I'l Is sO 
UNIFURMLY GRATEFUL AND BENEFICIAL 
TO THE HAIR THAT IT 18 WITH JUSTICI 
CALLED THE NATURAL STRENGTHENER 
OF THE HUMAN HAIR, IT 15 NOT A DY! 


M*. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 


W' IRLD’S HATR RESTORER. 


RESTORER. 


ig CANNOT FAIL TO RESTORE 
GREY HAIR TO ITS YOUTHFUL COLOUR, 
GLOSS, AND BEAUTY. WHEN THE HAIR 
TURNS GHEY, LOSES ITS LUSTKE, AND 
FALLS OUT, [T SIMPLY REQUIRES NOURISH 
MENT. MRS8. 8. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR 
RESTORER, BY 1TS GENTLE TONIC ACTION 
STRENGTHENS AND ANVIGORATES THI 
HAIR, AND BY THE OPERATION OF 
NATURAL CAUSES, GREY OR WHITE HAIR 
IS QUICKLY RESTORED TO ITS YOUTHFUL 
COLOUR AND BEAUTY IT WILI 
STOP ITS FALLING AND 
HEALTHY AND MOsST LOXURIANT GROWTH 
USE NO OTHER PREPARATION WITH IT, 
NUr EVEN Of1L OR POMADE, OR ZYLU- 
BALSAMUM 


MES. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


GLO8s 





W' MRLD’S HAIR RESTORER 





| IS THE BEST 

TO RESTORE GREY HAIR. 
BECAUSE IT IS MADE FROM THE CHOT I 
MATERIALS, AND PREPARED W 1 THI 
UTMoUsT CARE AN SKILI OVER FPORTY 
YEARS THE FAVOURITE PREPARATION 
ENJOYING BY FAR THE LA I 
MUST BE THE BES IT Dol N DY! 
THE HAI BUT ENGTHENS I \ 
HAIRS SOON DISAPPEAI bY 
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ENED H FT AND SLLAY t 
HEALTHY HAIR FOLLOWS I { 
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( {HRISTMAS PRESENTS 


AND 
N EW- y EAR’S ( . IFTS 


[*. STREETER announces that he 

lesirous of introducing to the notice of the public a 
Choice Selection of Novelties from the Paris E xhib ition, includ 
ing the following articles, all of which are especially adapted 
for presentation, 


((OLLARETTES _-18-Carat Gold. 


ASSY RIAN.’ 


( {OLLARETTES, 18-Carat Gold. 


“"PALISMAN.” 
BRACELETS, 18-Carat Gold. 
ID FLOWERS INCRUSTED. 
18-Carat Gold. 
‘MOIRE ANTIQUE.” 


2RAC ELETS 


Style * 


T RACELETS, 
“TALISMAN.” 


18-Carat Gold. 
Form of a TRIDENT. 


g SHES, 
Broo H e 


BRooe HES, 


Broce ES, 


18-Carat Gold. 
rm of a DAGGER. 

18-Carat Gold. 
WING WITH MOTTO. 


JARRINGS, 18-Carat Gold. 

4 FERN-LEAF., 

PARRINGS, 18-Carat Gold. 
A ROSE-LEAF. 
18-Carat Gold. 


JARRING S, 
WING WITH MOTTO. 


] OCKETS, 18-Carat Gold. 
4 JAPANESE ENAMEL. 
18-Carat Gold. 


| OCKETS, 
4 


INCRUSTED WITH FLOWERS 


18-Carat Gold. 


WING WITH MOTTO. 


18-Carat Gold. 
LIMOGES ENAMEL 


| OCKETS, 
4 
QoL ATATRES 


18 -( 
PIERCED FLOWERS 


‘arat Gold. 


QoL ATAIRES 


SOLITAIRES, 18-( 
s INCRUSTED WITH GEMS 
(HE 


*“ PRESS’? PENCIL CASE, in 
c 18-Carat Gold riMeEs 
(THE “*PRESS’’ PENCIL 
18-Carat Gold 
(THE 
Ls ** PRESS ”’ 
8-Carat i 
PRESS’ 


STANDARD 
dew — 
1 it Gold.—" DAILY TELEGRAPH,” and ot 


PENCIL 
M* STREETER, GOLDSMITH 


‘arat Gold. 


CASE, in 


** PRESS ”’ 
18-Carat Gold 


CASE, in 


PENCIL CASE, in 
PALL MALL GAZETTI 


PENCIL CASE, in 


DAILY NEWS 
and 
JEWELLER 


] 8: NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


}REIDENB ACH'S WOOD 


Fresh as morning-gathered flowers 


) REIDEN BACH? DIPLOMACY 


VIOLET 





BOUQUET (Dedicated by pert i Victor Sard 
pREiDEN BACH’S W HITE ROSE 
ZINNIA, TALIPAT, and a thousand others, fri m every 
s av © at breathes a fragrance 2s. td 108 nd 2 
RREIDENBACH'S SACHET POWDERS 
r P rf ming Desks, ( Same Perfumes as 
above, Is.,2 is. each 
yk E IDE NBAC H’ 8 AMANDINE for 
) Softening and Whitening the Hands, 2s. 6d. per Jar 
] REIDENBACH’S MACASSAR ANE OIL. 
Ir ble for the Hair. 1s, Bottle; or thre cs in one 
2 6d 
J3REIDENBACH’S ODONTO for whiten ne 
BE EIDENBACH’ 8 POU * E a VI LOU RS 
et ims nt yet ace Powder. 2s. 6d. and 


Be IDENBACH’S WATCH 
SALTS. Refres! 


3 REIDENBACH’S VIOLET 


Warranted free from de 


_ELLING 
und jf ta . and 6d. per 
POWDER, 


us analysed ients 


2 A ts. @d., and 4s, 6d. Box 
Dc actysoupad ARTICLES can be had 
ce fined 8 i re S punuine enlens labenl ohh 
t 1 trade i let 
BE E IDE NB AC H and CO., Manufacturing 
Queen and Prince of Wa y Special 


Appointment 
157B, New Bond-street, London, W. (sole Address 


WW ALKER's 
(ASE WATCHES 
JW ALKER, 
» WATCH, and 


( ‘LOCK MANUFACTURER, 


( ‘(RYSTAL 
J OHN 


(VER t~ONOME 


PRIZE MEDALLIST of the 


of 1862 and : 
THE PRINCE OF 
INDIAN WATCHES 
77, CORNHILL; 230, REGENT- 
STRAND, 


GOLD CRYSTAL-CASE 


EXHIBITIONS 
1867 
MAKER OF WALES'S 
STREET 
LONDON. 


BALI Cannons rER, 


ind 76, 





mbinis . , : 
ter nd the 
pre th of the Lever Watch \r rf t time- eper 
not affected by riding £45 0 
LD YSTAL-CASE }-PLATE KEYLESS LEVER 
WATCH, with ¢ ye ition Balar A from _ l v 
GOLD CRY AL-CASE LEVER WATCH th ¢ 
I Bala 181 
GOLD CRYSTAL-CASE LEVER WATCH, fr n ! 
‘ LD LEVI WATCHES f LADIES l 
\ CRYSTAL-CASE PLATI KEYLI 8 
LEVER same! ‘ ( t 2 
- - { 
ILVER ¢ SYSTAL-CASE _LEVER WATOHES with 
( r n Balances » 9 


SILVER CRYSTAL-CASt 
LADIES 
YOUTHS 


LEVER WATCHES, from 
1LD WATCHES, from 
SILVER WATCHES 


1 8-Carat Gold., 


MAPLE AND CO., LONvon. 


J US ‘ST PUBL SEE D, anew ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE FURNITURE, most complete guide to 
Families Furnis hing. MM APLE and CO 


\ APLE and CO.’ $ NEW ILLUSTRATED 
4 CATALOGUE, ontaining te Price of every Article Re 


ret Foreign and Country orders 


quired in Furnishin 
m receipt of a remittance or 


va tually turning post canemied ¢ 
ndon reference 


‘ ‘a 

08 TA L ORDER DEPARTM EN r- 
Megers. MAPLE and CO. beg respectfully to state that thi® 
Department is now so organised that they are fully prepared to 
execute and sopply any Article that can possibly be required in 
Furnishin at the same price, if not less, than any other house 

in England, _ - t sent and quotations give n free of charge. 


N APLE and CO.’S8 FURNISHING 

ESTABLISHMENT is the largest and most convenient in 
the world. A house of any magnitude can be Furnis..ed from 
Stock in « few days, an Togas ense advantage tu Country Ous- 
tomers, for Merchants, or for Exportation. 














7 APLE and CO. supply every requisite 
MM for HOUSE FU ewieennt Tanenk 


, including Linens, Iron- 
mongery, Glass, Crockery-ware, Clocks, Bronzes, and every 
description of Ornaments, either for Dining or Drawing Room, 
or-for Christmas and Wedding Presents, in separate Depart- 
ments. 
\ APLE and C0O.—DIN NING-ROOM 
+ FURNITURE —Sideboards in Oak, Mahogany, and other 
woods, from 5gs. to 100gs. Fine Uak and Medieval Dining- 
Room Furniture. Tables, from 3 gs. to 70 = An immense 
assortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and other Ornaments. 


SOLID WALNUT DINING - ROOM 
' FURNITURE —Sideboards, from 12gs. to 100 gs. In stock, 
Tables, Waggons and Chairs to correspond, designs new and 
choice.—MAPLE and CU 
\ AP LE and co. — DRAWING-ROOM 
4 FURNITURE, the largest assortment in London an 
endless variety of Cabinets from 2 to 0 gs. many quite bew in 
design ; a large assortment of Buhl Furniture as well as Black 
and Gold; 100 Easy-Chairs from 1 to 10 gs., 4 very extensive 
hh Clocks. Bronzes. and Fancy Ornaments, 500 Chimney 

tlasses, from 2 tc 8 gs © Consol ables, as well as Girandoles, 
fr m 1 to 20 gs 


U RNITU R E. DRAWING- ROOM. ~The 
largest selection in the world to select from. Some handsome 
sews Room Suites, complete. in Silk, from gs I 
lOge. 4&0 EKasy-Chairs in various shapes Eugénie 
248. 6d.; Vienna Easy-Chairs, 388.6d Couches to correspond 


y Trenrry . . ‘ . sy: 
i RNITURE.—MAPLE & CO.—Families 

who study economy with durability and elegance should 
visit this Establishment before giving their orders A House of 
any size Furnished complete from stock in three days An Illus 
trated Catalogue post-free.—145, 146, 147, 148, and 149, Tottenham- 
court-road, 















MAPL LE and CO., 


(POTTENHAM -( OURT-ROAD. 
BEDSTEADS. 
) 
PBEDSTEADS. 
BED-R )OM FURNITURE. MAPLE & CO. 


BEDSTEADS. 


BEDSTEADS. 


SUITES 


\ APLE and CO. BED-ROOM 
4 n EARLY ENGLISH, carried out to des 





urtint ft the day som w an most elegant 
l entlemen especially engaged by Messrs, Maple e suites 
4 8} ty with tl firm, and shou Ae en. Machinery 
wit ot furniture at 


vtrated Catal gue 


the lowest possible cost 
"00d co 


MAPLE 


PRASS and IRON BEDSTEADS.—Ten 








Thousand to select from. From &s. 6d. to 30gs. Handsome 

rasa f Bedding of every descripti n manufactured 
n the premises, and all warranted 

YED-ROOM FURNITURE.—200 Suites, 

f various desicns, to select from, from 64 gs. for Suite m 


enamelled Siberian Ash, Satin-W 
from ligs.—MAPLE and CU., 
urt-road 


Bed- Room Suites 
a Ash Onk, & 
ttenham « 


YED-ROOM SUITES in SOLID ASH, from 
6 Bed - Ro« in Black and Gold, very 

ice and h andsome style, from 40 gs wm 

f Bed-Roam Furniture in Londo 





m Suites 





assortment « 
(APLE and CO., 

(TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD. 

( {ARPETS CARPETS. 


( ‘ARPETS. CARPETS. 


\ APLE and CO.’S 


s SHOW -ROOMS entirely for the display of British and 
i} tf every description, a wopen. G is will 
be t remunerative pr All the new, choice 
pa al 0) pieces id-pattern Brussels, to be 
® 1inster elt, Dutch, Turkey, Indian, and, 


whol 





ot Carpets, at the sale price It 





ir Yt lon 

146, 147, 148 149, T ttenham-court-road 

\ APLE and CO. for ‘ARPETS. 

4 I lies Furnishing st d inspect this Stock before de 

r ey will tit a considerable advant in pri besid 
largest choi select from, including some ot the 

t designs eve: offered. Patterns sent on receiving 
lescription of what is likely to be required. Ail Carpets at the 
holesale price,—145 to 149, Tottenham -court- road, 


Gauntlet f 1S gs.t Axminster Car] il in 

kf ! ecially suited for dining-rooms and 

librarte I ian ‘ arpe and Ru im lar juantities. Aubusson 

Carpets for drawl ms and t loirs of every size A large 

stock of Turkey, and Foreign Rugs from 10s. 9d m 
very curious in ‘make and design. The trade supplied 
MAPLE and CU., Tottenham-court-road 


CHINTZ.—Messrs. MAPLE 


g to call particular attention to their Btock 








this most Fashionable Material, whict m prises 
obtained elsewhere, a large 
drawn and manufactured 





spec 
and mant ufa ture to any ever 


R s are 8uy 
< flered bef re Tottenham-~ 


( {RETONNE CHINTZ.—Just received from 
1 Manufacturer's Stock of about 1000 Piece 

r g fr m I4d. per yard. These goods are about half 

the pri re 

here find many 


H J 3 PE tS will 
S- Moo a 
large uG -oy packed on the premises 


J ‘AMILIES from the 
nvited to Visit this Establishmer Ton antenth 
spparent, the Stock being ng t 
partments, much time and trouble is saved. All Goods can be 
vered in any partof Ex and, Scotlar 
M APLE and 


CO.—FAMILY LINENS. 


MAPLE und «CO. suppl) LINENS of 
Manatactareen Whelpane Lit Prices,” Civil Durvice ona On 


operative Societies will find an advantage 


MAPLE and CO., 


A 
145, 146 thy Tottenham-court-road ; 1,2, 3, 4,5, 6,7. 8,9 
K 11, 12 4, and 15, Tottenham-place ; 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, Graftor 
wt East, 





stablished % Years 











FLORILINE. 
. oF Ab Ald bi 

For the TEETH and BREATH. 
A few drops of the FRAGRANT FLORILINE on a wet tooth- 
brush produce a delightful foam, which cleanses the Teeth from 
all impurities, strengthe yums, prevents tartar 
and arrests the progres cay. It gives to the ‘Teeth a peculiar 
and beautiful whiteness imparts a delightful fragrance to 
one pe ath. ro nes 7 drm aed gp g asant odour arising from decayed 
h, a disordered stomach, or tobacco smoke. The FRAGRANT 
Fv ILINE is ate = vepenbla and equally adapted to old and 


ng 

rhe FRAGRANT LOR. INE should be used in all cases 
of bad breath, and particularly by gentlemen after smoking 
Floriline combines, in a ncentrated f¢ —. the mor 
cleansing, and astringent properties the same time 
tains nothing which can possibly indeso the most sensitive and 
delicate organisation 

t beautifies the teeth and gums, 

It arrests the decay of the teeth. 

It acts as a detergent after smokin; 

It renders the gums hard and he althy. 

It neutralises the offensive secretions of the mouth. 

gS ie imparts to the breath a fragrance purely aromatic and 
Pleasa\ 

Pat "up in large bottles fonly one size) and in elegant toilet 
cases, complete, at 2s. td. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, 
Prepared only by HENRY ©. GALLUP, 493, Oxford-st., London’ 


FLORILINE 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 























Sweet as the ambrosia) air, 
With its perfume rich and rare; 
Sweet as violets at the morn, 
Which the emerald nooks adorn ; 
Sweet as rosebuds bursting forth, 
From the ric hly-laden earth, 

Is the “ FRAGRANT ¥ LORILINE 


The teeth it makes a pearly white, 

So pure and lovely to the sight; 

The gums assume a@ rosy hue, 

The breath is sweet as violets blue; 

While scented as the flowers of May 

Which cast the ir sweetness from each prey 
s the ‘‘ FRAGRANT FLORILIN 


Sure, some fairy with its hand 
Cast around its mystic wand, 
And produced from fairy's bower 
Scented perfumes from each flower; 
For in this liquid gem we Vp _ 
All that can be auty add a 
Such is th “FRAGRANT “FLORILINE.’ : 





FLORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 







Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world, it thoroughly 
cleanses partially decayed teeth from all parasites or living 
animal ule leaving them pearly white, imparting adelight- 
to the “breath. rice 2 1. per Bottle. The 


mt fre agra 
ant F 


ee removes = stantly all odours arising from 4 









kk 
yul stomach or tobacco-s 
F yr children a aaetin whe 


se a - w marks of decay its 
aramount. The ilir 


should be the 





i ! clean: ing 
ever disco 


ind as harmle © pleasing that, instead 






of taking up y , as js often the < nase, 
children will on no acco Flo jeune regu- 
larly each morning if only left to Idren 
cannot be taught the use of the y rG ar 
neglect invariably produces prem 





is prepared only by AL rh Pr 
Oxford-street, London; and sold by all Chemis Bey Perfumers 
throughout the world, at 2s. 6d. per Bott 


FLORILINI 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


If teeth are white and beautiful, 

It keeps them so intact 

If they ‘re discoloured in the least, 
k; 


wl nook 
Are daily to be see 
Thus hence it is that ge , 
Greets FRAGRANT VLORILINE!” 


One trial proves conclusive quite, 


y its constant use 
st eff ’ 





orbing theme ; 
st neral now be 
he FRAGRANT PLORILINE: 





It makes the breath as sweet as flowers, 
The teeth a pearly white ; 

The gums it hardens, and it gives 
Sensations of delight. 

All vile secretions it removes, 


The enamel, too, it will 


The‘ FRAGRANT F (ORILINE 


[PLORILINE. 
. meuMm . 

For the TEETH and BREATH. 

It may or may not be generally known that microscopical 

examinations have proved that animal or vegetable parasites 
gather, unobservec » naked eye, upon the teeth and 
gums of at least nine persons in every ten; any individual may 
satisfy himself in this matter by placing a powerful micro- 
Ben mrtially-decayed tooth, when the living animalcule 
will be fou resemble a partially-deca ese more than 
anything else w an compare it to state that the 
FRAGR ANI k ‘LORI INE is the only remedy yet discovered 
able perfectly to free the teeth and gums from these parasites 
with ut the slightest injury to the teeth or the most tender 








gum 
Read this.—From the ‘‘ Weekly Times," March 26, 1871:— 

There ar many toilet articles which obtain all their cele 

rity from being nstantly and extensively advertised that it 
recessary When anythir duced 

rhe 


nost delightful and ef 
wnutifying the o 

s the new Fragrawé Floriline 
and its properties of imparting 
giving = pt urly whiteness to 


t 

makes } 

to the public that special atter 
1 

t 

i 


uth and 


able Of all the numerous teeth 
which fre ym tit ne to time hav pular 
nothing to t ompared w th een pr 


or 4 Valuable cleanser 





Frot m the An agreeable denti- 
rice le may be 
reck s the te on t Simpe arts i pleasant 





analysed by several eminent 
yconcur in their testimony to 

asked to recom 1a denti- 
‘o better ‘than advise 





try the Fragra 
d by HENRY ©, 


Prepare GAL L U P, 493, Oxford-street, London, 


JLORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 
I have heard a strange statement, dear Fanny, to-day, 
That the reason that teeth do decay : : 
Is traced to some objects that form in the gums, 
And eat them in time quite away 
Animalcules, the 
f 


that is, 
bone me and clean; 

al uve heard to preserve them the best 
Is the fragrant, the sweet ¥LORIL INE!” 


Oh, yes! it is trne that secretions will cause 
Living objects to form on your teeth 

And certainly and silently do they gnaw on 
In cavities made underneath 

‘ Gallup has found, 
To ) olesome ~ dean ; 

And you ‘re perfectly right. f 

There 's nothing like sweet 


| 
to preserve, 
‘P LORILINE| ‘ 


*Tis nice and refres hing and pleasant to u 





And no danger its t ana 
For er physicians and dentists as well 
heir uniform praises now bler 
They say it 's the best preparation that’s known, 
And evident proofs ha may t 
That nothing can equal the virt that dwell 
In the fragra the sweet ‘FLORILINE |” 
[SLORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 
The “* Christian W i f March 1 1871 ay vith respect 
to Floriline Floriline bids f t » house 1 word 
in England, and one of pe urly pl nt meanir It would 
be difficult t neeive a more effica and agreeable prepara 
tion for the teeth Those wh nce begin to use it will certainly 
never willingly give it uy 
Mr. G. H. Jones, the eminent Dentist f 57, Great Russell- 
street. in his valuable little | k on Dentistry, says he 
fa good dentifrice is a ndisper und one f the best 
1 parat for cleansing weth and removing the ipure 
nt n f the mouth is the | iid dentifrice alled Fragrant 
Florilir which i i by all re pectable — 
The w s * Fragrant Floriline ’ are a T: Mark 


Preparec a by HENRY GALLUP, 493, Oxfe oa me Lond 
snd sold Everywhere throughout Great Britain and the Unit cd 
States. 
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DRESSING-CASES, 21s., 42s., 84s., 105s., 210s. 
DRESSING-BAGS, 42s., 84s., 105s., 210s. 





HAND-BAGS, 6s. 9d., 11s. W AIST-BAGS. 
DESPATCH-BOXES, 21s., 428., 63s., 84s., &e. 
WRITING-CASES, 5s., 10s. 6d., 14s. 6d., 21s. 
DESKS, 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 14s. 6d., 21s.,42s., 63s. 
ST. ATIONE RY-CAB INE TS, 25s., 50s., 84s., 


ENV ELOPE-CASES and BLOTTERS. 
INKSTANDS for Drawing-Room or Library. 
TEA-CADDIES, BOOK-SLIDES. 
LIQUEUR-CASES, FLASKS. 
LETTER-BOXES for the Hall and Library. 
READING-STANDS, POSTAGE-SCALI 
OXYDIZED and ENAMELLED ARTICLE 
ORMOULU WRITING SETS, NIC-NACS. 
OAK WARE, Tankards, Biscuit-Boxes, Jugs. 
DOULTON WARE, Mounted with Silver, &c. 
ELECTRO-PLATED GOODS, for Presents. 
BRONZE INKSTANDS, CANDLESTICKS. 
JEWEL-CASES, for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
BRUSH-CASES, for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
SCENT-CASES, for 2, 3, or 4 Bottles. 
SPECTACLE-CASES, Waist or Pocket. 
GLOVE and HANDKERCHIEF BOXES. 
WORK BOXES and BASKETS, 6s., 10s., 
128. 6d. 
RETICULES, LADIES’ COMPANIONS. 
MUSIC CASES and ROLLS, 2s. 6d., 5s., 


6s. 6d. 
MUSICAL BOXES, Ditto Albums, all kinds. 
CHINA CARD-TRAYS, Ditto Ornaments. 
PURSES, POCKET-BOOKS, NOTE-CASES. 
CARD-CASES, Diaries for the New Year. 
CIGAR-CASES, FUZEE-CASES. 
OPERA-GLASSES, FANS, Newest Patterns. 
GRAPHOSCOPES, STEREOSCOPES. 
SCENT-BOTTLES, Gold and Silver Mounted. 
PENCIL-CASES, Gold, Silver, Aluminium. 
INDOOR GAMES, Newest and most Amusing. 
CABINETS OF GAMES, 2ls., 50s., 84s., &c. 
BAGATELLE-BOARDS, 28s. 6d., 50s., 78s. 6d. 
BACKGAMMON, CHESS, DRAUGHTS. 
PAINT-BOXES, TOOL-CHESTS, FOOT- 
BALLS. 
MAGIC LANTERNS, with slides 
PORTRAIT ALBU MS, all sizes. 
EASEL ALBUMS, improved Novelties. 
PORTRAIT FRAMES, Ormoulu, Velvet, &c. 
SCRAP-BOOKS, STAMP ALBUMS. 
IVORY PAPER-KNIVES, Portfolios. 
TWO THOUSAND CHURCH SERVICES. 
FAMILY BIBLES, Pocket Ditto, Prayers. 
BOOKS for JUVENILES and PRESEN'TS. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE - FREI 
PAREINS & { {OTTO’S, 
I 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 
TO H.R.H, THE PRINCESS OF WALES 


OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 














7s. 6d., &e. 
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“ RIZI MI ‘Al 
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[DESPATCH BOXES, 
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QCENT BOTTLES, 
WATCHES, &c. 


“p AR 1S EXHIB ITION ‘GOODS, 
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BAGS, 


\LOCKS, 


Price-Lists of Useful and Ornamental Novelties post -free. 
JENNER ne KNE WSTUB, te the Queen 
ur Prize Medals awar 

33, ST. JAMES'S-STREET: and 66, JERMY N-STREET, 


INCOLN’S-INN HERAL DIC 

4 —— he pe uae Sot é aVing 
Arms impale¢ tr lat with the laws 
ofjHeraldry “UG H is ROTH Rs, Gt. Turnstile, Lin In's-inn, 


OFFICE. 
the First Artists. 


ARMS Lincoln’ s-inn 
fand Count I ! 3. Gd 


are FAMILY 
Heral : 


Ag sen an ATE 





r stamps 
illuminated. a U GH 3 k OTHE is, at 


IR ESEN ADDR ESSES in the 
- highest style of art rl ate Seals and P 8, Memorial 
Lrasses, Di na and Share e Plates, Bo I ates silk Banners. 
t GH B BROTHERS, Great Turnstile, Lin n's-inn 








TATION 


V ISITING-CARDS Lincoln’s-inn Heraldic 
Office) Mame-Piste slegantly engraved, and 100 best Fs y 
Visiting-Cards, 4s. 6d. ; Ladies’ ditt umes, & 

(UGH BROTHERS, 76 Queen Vi toria-street, Et 


RALDIC 





pe GH BROTHERS’ HE 
MONOGRAMS 


poles el ee das m ak 
Illuminated and Re Stationery List on ap} iti 
LINCOLN'S-INN- HERALDIC OFFICE, Lond n, W.C. 
YARIS EXHIBITION, 1878.— PRIZE 


MEDAL awarded t PUGH BROTHERS for HERALDIU 
PAINTING and Sea graving Addre t I In's-inn 
Heraldic Office, Great Tt ile, W.( and "Queen Vict ria- 


street, E.C, 


OR 3 ARMS and CRE ST, Send Name and 

nty to T. MOR ING lr 
4, Hig oh iborn, W.( Pi Sk 
Seals, Dies, and Diplomas 


T HE phy TAMP 





‘Illustrated Price-Lists post-tree 


AL B U M, printed 








I hape, t nd in 
} i gilt clas] Li} f 1s. 6d 
W SP INCOLN st pdea 2%, High Holborn, I 
Kus [ENT ARY GEOLOGICAL 
4 COLLECTIONS %, to 1 and 
te tin r fs I wledge ot : 
plea tu the traveller in all parts of the world, car had of 
JAMES TENNANT,G t, 149, Strand, I 1 Ww. 
M. F. DENT, 33 and 34, Cockspur-street, 
A S Address WATCH, CLOCK i 
CHRONOMETER MAKER to the ¢ n, to the } J 
Sovereigt rts of pe, and to the I ( 
missior tt Ad r Astr r-1 
re} to th Ad \ l 1 y ( 
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‘Sines es! W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
y SINAL. I y .. : , 
SAM MANNING. LL.D. W THE LIBRARY EDITION 
(HOSE HOLY FIELDS: PALESTINE. | iii a a 
‘ il I SAM L MANNING ev i ard 
Wit e Eng NOVI 1 s., £4 10s 
I ul 8vo, 8 th elegant, ; MISCELLANIES. 10 vols., £3 15s 
| rALIAN ICTURES, Drawn with Pen THE POPULAR EDITION, 
i SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. N | 12 vols. Crown Svo, with Frontispiece to each volume, scarlet 
Edit , ,dditions. Profusely Illustrated | gilt top, 3 and, in half morocco, price £5 5s. 
| The Vols i separately, in cloth, price Js. each 
ger ene sha hear a : : THE ROSE AND THE RING A Fireside Pantomir 1° 
QPAD H PICTURES, Drawn with Pen | for Great a irer M. THACKERAY 
\ Ry SAM MANNIN LI \ Iilust Ne w Palit n, square lémo, price 5s 
Iitust Doré a Art gilt, gilt edg 
ly ul Svo, 8 gar ‘HRISTMAS BOOKS By W. M 
QWISS PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and CHRISTMA ae . ; 
N : m poe MANNIN LI Wit 7 3 Illus- | FHACKERAY 
. z a | Mrs Perkin’s Bail. — The Kickleburys t 
PEP 95 ~ : — Dr. Birch, ryt a the B 
[NGLESIDI AND WAYSIDE MUSINGS * "With IMustrations by the Aut ~ gh atas 
ane Engrevings, |. HOURS IN A LIBRARY. First Series "By LESLIE 
STEPHEN. Se Crown 8y Second Series 
Small 4t ‘ er , POE TS AND NOVELISTS: A Serles of Literary | 
‘| HI HOMES AND HAUNTS O! s By GEORGE BARNETT Aron Sy 4 
j ; D SI iHTUN Wit 
\ 3 HISTOR Y oF AR By Dr. WILHELM LUBKE. 
1 ted by F. eieis With 415 I trations. ‘Third 
7 t ss t ed 10s, 44 , half calf E 1 rev 2 J re s e 42s. 
ops - - na camp Sh “ . £2 Als the same Author 
‘| ; pa aml ge Py "- “ tna _ HISTORY OF & ‘ULPTURE. 377 Illustrations. 
t Int t Reading \ 2 42 
t THE ‘STORY ¢ " GOETHE'S LIFE. By GEORGE 
: ? ‘ HENKY LEWES. Crowr 6 
< th; 8 t edges s , ‘ A. Rte IN FR mM THE POETICAL WORKS 
T ~T DAY Al [OME VOLUME for ( f I — w Edition, Enlarged. Crown 
, i I ana OF i oo A ON FROM THE POETRY OF 
; ELIZAB TT BROWNING th Portrait and | 
y ro 8 "3 » 
4e . i cilt ede at v be - 
- <a sanewere POE TIC AL w ORKS OF ROB ER ‘BROWNING. 
IBLE PICTURES FOR OUR PETS. | six; TBR 
> = Stanilar Ww : Ol ‘MS by E I. IZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 
NY ate . Ww " er W k ‘ vit 
4 SCIENCE, BY ays By Rit ‘HARD A. PROCTOR, 
I 
| | AR SON WEIR TURES OF THE Bt RDERLAND OF st CLENCE Cr.8vo, 10s. 6d 
: 1 Plates f 
Brot USEFUL BOOKS FUR THE HOUSEHOLI 
: 4 A MANUJAI OF DIET IN Vt ALTH AND 
‘ DISEASE. Ry THOMAS KING CHAM RS. M.D., ¢ 
Ma " t FR P. Lond., H I an ta t > Wa = 
. Eait - - 
THE MAINTEN _ E OF HEALTH 2 Med 
‘ BUY! w k for Lay Reader J. MILNER FUTHERGILL, M 
( STMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S GIFTS HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE and Rules for th: 
t * Management of t i Fam Us HN 
;ARDNER, M.D. Ninth Edit I y sv , ' 
Lond S™ Eup: and Wate 
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QMITH, | ELDER, and CO.’S' L 
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2 vols., crown 8vo, 
y tors to LIFE AND a ETTERS OF SYDNEY —— LL. 
e Ex tion Season Edited by E. J. Vith Steel Portrait and Photograp! 
5 trat ns 
Crown 8vo, 98.. 
Dri awn wi ith Pen THE CLASSIC POETS: their Lives and their Times. 
vy. SAMUEL GREEN, D.D. With With the EPICS EPITOMISED. By W.T. DOBSON 
s prams 
- » edace. Oe ETHICS AND EST HE TICS OF MODERN 
: POETRY. By J.B = . re 





Drawn Pen 
IUEL MANNING, LL.D 
With ¢ ured Frontispiece | Natur 


n, crown &vo, 78., 
EEPER. AT HOME ; or, Sketches of 
al History, Poaching, and Rural Life 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 
Royal 4to, price One 
_THE OR PHAN OF POML Ic 0. 
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KERAY ‘Con 





THE GAMEKE! 


Guinea, 

and Other Sketches, 
ILLIAM MAKEPE ACE 
aD? ee ‘ the 
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a Prefa snd Edit ” al Notes by 
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VW ORKS. 


— NT ARTISTS 


By W. BLACK, 
Mad \ t 


H ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


(jPANDMOTHER DI 
KENS ; 


(THE ; 


‘CARROTS ; JUST A LITTLE BOY 


WALTE RANI 


EDITION 
AR By 
LI] DI¢ t 

By t 4 
CUTCKOO CLO‘ 


K I] trate 
RANE i t 


FRANCIS HODGSON, 





¥ e 5 - M.A ta N 
f i Mrs. I 
‘NS » PORT AND WORK ON THE NEPAUL 
MAS s NTIER y Sport r “ 7 
‘ I . by “ MAORL With I 
M ITAL’ \AkoccO, JOURNAL OF A 
EDITION Nees ee 
HOME SERIES. New V 


E'S Wo! S ESS I HANT I d 
7 SMAI A I > Ss \ BAKEI 
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> Ww : = 
at | W Heng ny PO 
i STORY OF THE CHRISTIANS AND 
: [ AMB’s TALES FROM SHAKESPEARI 
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: RB RACI ID HALL I 
SLVE I tat I 
elegant, 44 
MACMILLa¥ 4 1 


PICCADILLY 


ORIGINAL 
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ALFRED TENNYSON’S 


M R. 


POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS. 


LIBRARY 


Printed in large, 


EDITION, 


clear, 


THE IMPERIAL 


in Seven handsome demy 8vo Volumes, 





faced type, with a Steel engraved Portrait of the Author 
( ‘k ice complete, £3 13s. tc roxburghe half-morocco, 
£4 7s x” . Each volume can be had separately, cloth, price 10s, 6d. ; 


or, roxburghe half-morocco, 2s per } Yol. extra. 

“ This beautiful library edition of Mr. Tennyson's works is in 
everything « model ¢ it what way and publisher can do fora 
poet."’—Times. 


THE 


in Six Volumes. 
with Portrait and Views 


AUTHOR’S EDITION, 
This is in small pica ty 


Pe on fine paper, 
al crown 8vo, cl 


th, price 38s. 6d. ; 
or, roxburghe ha f-morocco, price 478. 6d. 


THE CABINET EDITION, 


Twelve Half-Crown Volumes. This Edition is printed in 
clear type, and bound in limp scarlet cloth The first volume is 
illustrated with a beautif ph tographic Portrait of the Author, 
ar a each succeeding volume has a handsome engraved Frontis- 


ase, forming an elegant 


green « 
price complete, 


or library table, 


EDITION, 


each volume pocket 
or, in imitation 
and gilt edges, in 


Can also be had pas a handsome 
tk om 


nament 'f rthe 


THE MINIATURE 


in Thirteen Volumes. Thi« te tm pe ari typ 

and bo und in thin flexible th, pr wis 
vellum, ornamented in gilt bac k and fr ont 
case, price 428 


THE 


wing-r 


size 


SHILLING EDITION, 





in Peotve Volumes tye es ae 1s. each. 
| Eact me in the above Editions of Mr. Tennyson's Poetical 
| and Dramat ic Works can te had separately. 
THE GUINEA EDITION, 
in Twelve Volumes (pocket size) neatly bound in cloth, and 
inclosed in vox, price 21s.. French moroct Is 6d 
THE CROWN EDITION, 
n One Volume, strongly bound in cloth. price 68 loth, extra 


he half morocco, price ss. 6d. 
f other bindings. 
f Mr. Tennyec 


1 sale the 


EDITIONS 


in 
gilt leaves, price 7s. 6d xburg 
Can also be had in 4 variety 
Besides these Complete Editions 
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yn s Works, 


as follows, These are in fcap 8vo, in the greer th binding as 
first issued bu h redaced in pr : 
POEMS t GARETH AND LY 
1AUD, and other Poe 3 NETT 
rHE PRINCESS ENOCH ARDEN t 
IDYLLS OF THE KING 6 IN MEMORIAM sf 
iDYLLS OF THE KING QUEEN MARY aDrama ¢ 
t a Drama 6 


ete t HAROLD 
rH HOLY GRAIL 4 6] 


TENNYSON FOR THE YOU NG AND 


FOR RE ITATION . This Vol at loth } ; 
and coptains ne talsshed pangen eutanhe Bor 7 Ing |} ple t 
learn. Price is td 


WOR KS OF 
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MR. 


loth 


THE 
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SONGS FROM 
ALFRED TENNYSON. New 
Price 2s. 6d 
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royai i 
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ety TENNYSON dupe 
‘ t extra price 4s. 


WORKS OF 


MR loth Price 


TENNYSON BIR THDAY BOOK 
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Etited EMILY SHAKESPEAR. Sm loth limp, 26 
loth extra, 3s 
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s the I hing D tot Ss. King 
end l 5 4 Lou 
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MACMICHAEL’S GR OSV E NOR BOX of 
STATIONERY conta I ee he New Repp Paper 
New Wicker Partrs 5 neess Shape nd Tw, 

Bag-Shaped Er . es t matct Stamped with var I v 
Dev P te. | 2s. 24. ; post-f 2s. ot 

M. AC MIC H. AE L AUDLEY BOX of 
STATIONERY 1 nty Sheets of M at Not eat 
Repp, t New Wicker Pa ¥ nd Twenty Bag-shaped 
Envelopes t t mped w ‘ * Dogs’ Heads 
4A Pretty and N I for ¢ i In Hands Box 

i r Is. ol Ar Box ay had, with t 
I Hea ed fa | rae al ( I for 2s. ad I 

MAC MI HAEL’ S QUEEN ANNE BOX 
f MIN ATURE STATI ay! de ; Sta ed wit any One 8 
Repp Not oC ea wd eee Bhan Borate 

iren. In Hand Box, for is. @d.; post-f 

MAC MICH. AE L's LILIPUTIAN BOX of 
STAT ONERY nta g¢ Twenty-four Tir f th 

t Repp N and Twenty-four Square Er n 

t ei with Fifteen Small f Deg Kitte 
I try ne ta, Shet and | nies, Stag, Lar 4 Suite for 
Child r Pr ls. 6d.; post-free wi 

MAC MI HAEL’ S ‘GROTESQUE BOX 
f STATIC NERY t ar th - 
Twen r te the t Turk M and 7 t 
f Square ‘ 1oate Sheet Stamped with a dif 
f f STH De F rom ated D and 
riginal I Several New D ided. 7 Box 
i it ery large #a Price 2 post ul 
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G RIFFITH and F ARRAN’S 


NEW BOOKS 
R. LEE’S HISTORICAL SKETCHES 


OF ti REFORMATION. Bythe R FREDERICK 
GEORGE LEE , Vicar of All Saints amhelh So tas ak 
‘THE ( ‘OMME RCIAL PRODUCTS OF 

THE SEA; or, Marine Contributions to Industry and Art. 
By P, L. SIMMONDS, Author of “ The Commercial Products of 
the Vegetable Kingdom.’ Numerous Illustrations. Cloth, sés. 
N EMORABLE BATTLES IN ENGLISH 
4 


HISTORY ; with the 47 a Lives of the Commanders, 








By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. ‘New and Revisec ’ Edition, 
2 vols., with Frontispiece and P on of Battles. Cloth, 16s 
YHILD LIFE IN JAPAN AND 
/ JAPANESE CHILD STORIES By M. CHAPLIN 
AYRTON (Bachelier-és-Lettres et Bachelier-és-Sciences, Civis 
Academiw Edinensis, and Eléve de la Faculté de Médecine de 
Paris). Quarto, with Seven Full-page I}lustrati ons by Japanese 
eat and many other smaller ones oth elegant, 10s, 0 


‘ALKS ABOUT PLANTS; or, Early 
Lessons in Botany. By, Mrs. LANKESTER, Author «of 
** Wild Flowers Worth Notice,”’ &c,, with Six Coloured Plates and 


numerous Wood Engravings Cloth, gilt edges, 5a 
KINGSTON’'S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS I8 
‘THE RIVAL CRUSOES. By W. H. G. 
KINGSTON. With Eight [lustrations by Walter Wm. 
May. 5s.; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6s 


By the Same Author. price 68. each Pane trated, 
THE TH LEE MIDSHIPMEN TRUE BLI 
THE rHREE LIEUTE- | THE MISSING SHIP 
NANT HURRICANE HURRY 
THE THREE COMMANDERS | THE THREE ADMIRALS 


A NEW UNIFORM SERIES OF FIVE-SHILLING VOLS 
TYXHE DAY OF WONDERS : «a Medley of 
Sense and Nonse By M. SULLIVAN. Thirty Illus 
trations by W. G. Browne. Gilt edges, 


nae 


pARTyY THE WANDERER;; or, Conduct 
is Fate. A Tale. By FAIRLEIGH OWEN, Author ot 
” Ritter Bell,” &c, 28 Iilust. by John Proctor, Gilt edges 


WAYSIDE POSY. Gathered for Girls 


4 By . LABLACHE, Author of “ Starlight Stori 
Fifteen Illustrations by A. H, Collins, Gilt edges. 
NEW BOOK BY M. E. B. 
THE NEW GIRL; or, the Rivals. A 
Tale ‘of School Life by M,B.'B. (MARY. E. GELLIE), 
Il strated by Alice M. Dawson. Pr gilt edge 


e Ss. 6d 





| TD DAT rT ee 
{ UEEN DORA The Life and Lessons of 
4 Little Girl BY KATHLEEN KNOX. With Ten 
Illustrations by C. Paters Sa. Gal rilt edges, 4s 
| AL tY INCH A KING ; or, the Story 
4 of Rex and his Friends. By win ’ WORTHINGTON 
BLIss. Lllustrated by Harrison We 2s. Gd 
\ TANDERING BLIN DFOLD ; or, a 
Boy's Troubles By MARY ALBERT Author t 
Holland and her Heroes,"’ &c. liluat. by Alfred Johr al 
P'ArRyY TALES. Pub lis hed by oommand 
f her Bright Dazzlingne ana, Queen of Fairytaud 
By a SOLDIER OF THI UUEEN Quarto, Lllustrated 
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SALAMAN Illustrated. Price Is. td 


UNT 
4 By ANNETTE A 
A NAUTICAL NUVEI 
TR.HE SECRET OF THE SANDS ; or, Th 
Water Li Crew. By HARRY COLLING WU 
2 vols., cloth, gilt tops, 12s 
STORIES FOR DAUGHTERS AT HOME 
\ Y MOTHER 'S DIAMONDS. By r MARIA 
+ J. GREER. W ith F sy ¢- vy A. Ludov 
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J COHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL PIANOS 
are lent on Hire for Three Years, after which time they 
become the p:operty of the hirers. 
AT ALL THE P RING IPAL MUSIC WAREHOUSES. 


BRINSMEAD 

GOLD MEDAL 
PIANOFORTES 

were awarded 

THE GOLD MEDAL, (L’Académie National) and 

THE SILVER MEDAL, Paris, 1878 

THE GRAND PRIZE MEDAL AND DIPLOMA OF HONOUR 

the Philadelphia Exhibition, 1876. 

THE GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1869, 

THE GRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, Paris, 1874. 

LA MEDAILLE D'HONNEUR, Paris, 1867. 
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( YHRIST MAS PRESENTS IN Ml SIC, all 
andsomely bo and in cloth, gilt edges 
THE ILLU UTRATED SON( OF ae OTLAND (190 Songs, 
rn 12 full-page Il llustratio ms). 78. 
BEET! IVEN'S SONATAS. Ex lited by We, Dorretl. 10s. 6d. 
‘ ALLCUTT'S HANDEL ALBUM (100 Gems). 4s. 6 
THE HOUSEHOLD MUSIC BOOK (150 Songs and Pieces). 
6d. 
THE ROYAL OPERATIC ALBU MS. 
THE PRIMA DONNA'S AL BUM _(40Songs). 7s. 6d. 
THE CONTRALTO ALBUM ) Songs rs. Gd. 
THE TENOR ALBUM (% Son 7s. 6 
THE BARITONE ALBUM (45 
All in the original keys, with Ttalia An a Paglish Words. 
THE ROYAL SONG-BOOKS. 
THE SONGS OF ENGLAND. 4s 
THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 4s. 
THE SONGS OF IRELAND. 48 
THE SONGS OF WALES. 4s. 
The above forms a complete collection of National Songs. 
SCHUBERT 8S SIXTY SONGS ., 
RUBINSTEIN'S FIFTY SONG 
Rt pee S EIGHTEEN Vor Wy DUETS. 4s. 
BEETHOVEN'S SEVENTY-SIX SONGS. 4s, 
MENDELSSOHN’S SIXTY SONG 
| SCHUMANN’S SEVENTY-FIVE SONG 4s 
| THE SONGS OF | G GERMANY ts 
| The al have German and English Words. 
i CRED SONGS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 4s. 
Rin /ROUS SONGS. 4s 
CHOICE DUETS FOR I 4s 
} All th volum n pap vers, 2s. 6d. each, 
| Bex sey and ( t t-street, London 
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DAYS 


IN THOSE 
young ar am, when J was a dancer, 
And your grandmother (God bless her ! 
At the County Assemblies, child—I’m no romancer— 
When took tl a floor every soul was entranced. 
Now-a-days there ’s no dancing ; it’s nothing but gliding 
And walking and bowing, by parcels of fools 
Fe never were given to si inking and sliding— 
It was toe-ing and heel-ing we learnt in the schools.’ 


“ Hoity-teity ! 


Confess, you sly puss, what that om of a groan meant. 


How dare you Our dancing a series of jumps! 
Before the night ends you shall m: ake | me atonement: 
You never will stand in your grandmother’s pumps ! 
Look at her portrait, there, painted by Lawrence, 
And marvel ne longer that re sson nor rhyme 


abhorrence 


we both of us danced ; 


ind in your fe shions, ’ tis simply 
That I entertain for the ways of the time.”’ 
** Our f What ailed them? At least they were urban, 
sted mucl 1 longer than fashions last now. 
ir Spo oe rt ther wore her best feathers and turban, 


looked like an empress ‘with pride on her brow.’ 
ah! <a at costume, why, why did they shelve it? 
wore it when England did a > by halves) 
at With ‘gilt buttons and collar of velvet— 
nent which clothed, without hiding one 








“A Buck 1 Buck (galligaskins and gaiters ! 
When a neat t bi 4ll-room costume embel llished his form ; 
But the Bucks of to-day might be so many waiters, 
Were it not for the gidus each wears to keep warm. 
And as for depo rtment, I’m doubtful, Miss, whether 
t decline when some rickety knave 


a reform in the garments called nether, 


od 
le every one to his Aadits a slave.” 


‘‘ Alas! for the days of the gorgeous Prince Regent! 














And Brummel, who helped him the fashions to forgs 
When one or the other great creature was gent- 
Leman all of us copied, by George! 
I o vas made happy by dancing before bit 
th your grandmotl drest in white satin and pearls 
Wi jus!’ I bowed, to adore him ; 
W lusned coyly, tl idest of girls 
“Yes, da g s dancing when I was a ith, dear, 
As Drury’s Professor, de Cormack, knows well ; 
Al 1 convince you there's nothing but truth, dear 
I fragments of tales you’ve provoked me to tell 
But for gout and rheumatics, I'd wager a thimble 
( I 1 show you yi g caperers vet 
I g t it—but no! I am nimble 
N 9 Good-night! So, kiss me, my pet!”’ 
B. W 
ADY’S CARRIAGE STOPS THE WAY. 
ssed lay, or! ti which brings “ g 
\ naturally turn fresh affex ) 
friends r ’ sk begi1 
I r ¢ I ke t poor, 
ry } no na 
N 7 | nN “ 5 I 
Q lren’s Christmas parties—t I 
t sight of our 1 8 
aun , 9 
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t r carriag ll draw As sl 
8 ng her g s, J l 
+ he | + + 
well , of p ries ¢ 
later react f >} 
f ] pr ati gl 
I 
‘ r a wT sant it } + 
t a, on he sit to rser 
r night [I think I r her b g 
I pla 1 the people wer ] 
lear Ma [ f e Alice in Wonderlanc 
t re know Ss lazzling light 
1 not b v I danced r 
t Sir Reg l. He has black 
H t 3 It 
I r ight the pr pr -_ 
1 going to ke r his sak 
I I did t wipe tl 
, but k } for a parti 
k h ray] 
2 I t 
r ght lea mma—h 
’ Afterwards we mad 
splendid suppe 
; It k ; 
I vear nd ] lsov 
l ghed ver I 
re over 
I l [ was sorry when t t 
nd Iw t afraid w t I I 
t gra My lady’s carriage st 
footmen stood waiting for little r g 
a. Bu tdreadful fa vere tl ( 
ght It} ‘ WO! . ght 
g gi I 
] B y , ther 
If § r t w j 
j - i + ] 
ler if tl I r 
Egypt le desert 
r } id t} r 
I I adr + ft Yr H 
I eard cr g tey r 
4 the gort nowtlak 
r I I rd ft mus t 
music that the shepherds heard; and 
I I ) sweet and did 1 
1 daylig s Chr is morning.”” Sweet b 
fair 4 head « 
Suffer t into m 
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THE CHRISTMAS BOARS’S-HEAD ; 
ITS LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS. 

Presented to the reader’s notice on another page, is the 
portrait (surely, it must be a portrait! it is so litelike) of a 
medieval man of mark—I might say a man of Marks; for he 
has been limned by the faithful pencil of the popular painter 
Henry Stacey Marks, A.R.A., who, from the days when he 
produced his Gargoyle carver, or his “‘ Toothache in the Middle 
Ages,’ has annually set before us so many subjects for our 
admiration and delight. He has here given us a middle-age 
scene, with work for the teeth, though, we may hope, not to 
be followed by the toothache; but the tusks of that boar’s 
head—the Cook’s masterpiece, to which he has just put the 
finishing touch—are suggestive of teeth and their work. Those 
‘* cruel tusks,’’ as Spenser calls them, must have been whetted 
‘* with foaming wrath ;”’ and now the entire head is ready to 
be served up, to whet the appetite of the Christmas guest, at 
the table of some baronial mansion or College hall. 

Duly dressed and garnished, and with the lemon in its open 
jaws, the Cook regards his completed work with the eye of an 
artist who is satisfied with the perfected result. It is now 
ready to be borne with triumphal procession into the Banquet- 


ing-hall, there to inaugurate the Christmas dinner; while the 
Cook, professionally attired, and as jolly as the season, looks 
lovingly upon his triumph of culinary art, as it lies in the 


some 
the 


silver dish on the massive oak table. It may be in 

huge kitchen, like to that in Durham Castle, where 
Prince-Bishops kept good Christmas cheer; or in that 
of ‘Burghley House, by Stamford town,’’ which was 
a portion of the old monastic buildings of the Abbots of 
Peterborough ; and, from its dimensions, and the great height 
of its vaulted roof, is one of the finest kitchens in England. 
In it hangs a large and remarkable picture of a huge ox, laid 
open and re -ady for the Christmas cooking ; it is painted in the 
artist’s best style, and that artist was none other than Sir 
Peter Pau! Rubens, who was so fond of a boar-hunt for the 
subject of his brush. Or that dish with the Boar’s head may 
be on the table of a kitchen in some College, like to that at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, where, from time immemorial, it has 
been the custom to bring in the Boar’s-head with great cere- 
mony for the Christmas-Day dinner. A full-page drawing of 
this scene was given many years ago in this Journal by Mr. T. L. 

Williams. Itshowed the procession passing up the Hall between 
a crowd of ladies also being in the end gallery 

» dish was b 
choristers, both men and 


spec tators, 
overhead by two bearers, while the 
followed the dish of ceremony, 


+} 

cne 
0ys, In their surplic es, prece ded and 
singing the carol commencing 





with the Latin couplet, ‘‘Caput Apri defero, Reddens landes 
Domino.”’ This Caro] was P rinted by Wynkyn de Worde, 
1521, and has been regularly sung down to the present day, 
th the w onag of ( acel have been occasionally varied. 
lightly differing versions are to be found in Warton, in a 








iscript in the Bodleian, in Dibdin, in Ritson, and in 
1¢; but the variations in the three verses are not very 

r rtant. 
I Rev. John Pointer, in his Oroniensis Academia (1749), 
fter speaking of the curious New-Year’s custom at Queen’s 
( ve, when the Bursar presented to each member a needle 
i thread, with the words, ‘* Take this and be tl rifty ’’—the 


yus on the name of the founder, Robert 

» Queen Philippa—goes on to mention 

t of the Boar's-head, ‘‘ or the Figure 
1 very solemnly with an old Song, 


by a Scholar 
soar in Shot- 


Meleager and 














y and had come 
to t g rds of tl stanza of ‘*‘ Grecum 
est vhen, ¢ 9 t tl words the boar rushed upon 
him, st t into its cpen om, whereupon it 

ri f wed ft t al l tell ud, and was carried 


























ng up the Boar’s-head, ‘‘the brawn of the tusked 
swine, is Cl icer says, it was customary to deck it, that 
t ** fro. 1 yh, crested with bays and rosemary n th 
ry descr l Sir W Scott's oft-quoted lines from 
Marz 1°’ Within the ypened jaWs Was a pippin, orange, 
r rding to tl taste of ti cook ind, for 
f ffensive t foes, the rog h mustard " 
was mentioned by William King, in his poem Phe Art of 
Cool s This mustard was much insisted on in all the 
ear t Carols that were sung at the bringing-in of tl } ; 
head, incl ng that beginning with the lines, He 
hey! the I ead with mustard armed so gay,” 
lates to a manuscript of the fifteenth century 
I t ( t Apri defero”’ carol *‘the Boar’'s-head with 
I rd is ment l as ring the guest In the carol 
The Boar is d that wv ing at St. J I College, 
8) 1, at the Christmas b given to Prince Henry in 
coupl ‘* Let s Boar’s-head and mustard, 
l for pig, goose leu ;’’ which 1s the only rhyme 
stard that I m h in the ancient caro tor 
t r car can hardly be cepted as a 
t ward In one carol the guest 1s instructed 
n ye shall whet,’’ when eating the Boar’s- 
1other old carol bread is added to the mustard, 
t 1 much good do it you; Take your bread and mustard 
Boar’ s-}I on Cl was served up on 
f r. s of gt ld ind wa 
7 ; +} hall. vitt great | p and 
r g t l of 1 from the 1 trels, the 
ving hy t¢ herald ¢ ling of th 
> | | y j } r to | r th 
" l ~ y é t ( 
not it nk it 
rog r gr to carr B » the 
2 t gnal tl f lerri- 
nt | r g It « ed, 
! per l by King 
I II t r lest , when, 
rding to t t of that period, the heir to the "throne 
was f ntl rowned during father’s lifetime The 
bride, Marguer of France, was present on 
.. ld date t somewhere about the year 
r I rds tl this bringing in of the 
I r’s-head Christmas Day even then, an old custom, 
igh it arose we no precise information. 
Of th vial hunter’’ of t ld ballad, Sir Ryalas, the 
Lord of ( le, we told that he encount ered a wild 
! listrict, And that he “ drawed 
broad I 1 he fair it the Boar’s head 
I for é lt Saxon king conferred upon 
m tl Buckir umshire that have been held by 
his descendants ever s A Boar's head, garnished with 
b ] s and 1 nted upon a pole decorated with ribbons, 
PI l by the lessee of the tithes of Hornchurch, to be 
ni Ww tled for at Christmas, in a field adjoining the 
i tl h belong to New College, 


} 


In heraldry, the Boar’s-head was the crest of the Warwicks 
2 Nevilles, and was borne by Richard the Third, for which 
he was called, by Richmond, the ‘ wretched, bloody, and 
mln fl Boar ; ” and many similar epithets occur in Shak- 


speare’s play, of which the crook-backed tyrant is the 
hero. As a tavern sign, the Boar’s-head was often 
seen; that in Eastcheap, London, being of special fame. 


Prince Hal really frequented the house, and held high 
revels there; so that our great dramatist had historical 
foundation for making it the scene of the meetings between 
the Prince and Falstaff. It is also to be noted that Shakspeare 
took the burly knight’s name from that Sir John Fastolf, of 
Caistor Castle, Norfolk, who died in 1460, and who made a 
bequest to Magdalen College, Oxford, of that portion of his 
London property known as the Boar’s Head Inn, Southwark. 
Dr. Bliss, in his edition of the Religuie Hearniane, says that 
this property, in 1721, brought in a yearly sum of £150 to the 
college; and it is not a little curious that it produced exactly 
the same rent in the year 1830, when it was sub-let to the family 
of the late Mr. John Timbs, F.S.A. The Boar’s Head 
Tavern, of Falstaff and Prince Hal, is known to have existed 
in the reign of Richard the Second, and was not destroyed 
till the year 1831, when it had to be removed, in order 
to make room for the approaches to London Bridge. 
Its sign of the Boar’s Head was carved, in high relief, in stone, 
with the initials “I.T.’’ and the date ‘ 1668,’’ iu the right- 
hand upper corner; and it is preserved in the City of London 
Library, Guildhall. 

In Thomas Tusser’s poem, setting before us the Christmas 
dinner of a yeoman of the Elizabethan period, a portion of the 
good cheer that had to be provided was ‘‘ Brawn pudding and 


souse, and good mustard withal.’’ But at the tables of the 
nobility, in the days of good Queen Bess, although ‘‘ brawn 
with mustard, and malmsey,’’ was served at breakfast, the 


dinner was graced with ‘a fair and large boar’s head, upon a 


silver platter,’? borne in with the usual pageantry. The 
custom was maintained on ugh the two succeeding reigns; 
but in 1678 it would app: » have been in its decadence, for 
Aubrey writes ‘ Befor the last civil wars, in gentlemen’s 
houses at Christmas, the first diet th it was brought to tabl 


a boar’s head with a lem in his mouth.’’ In that ballad 


was 

of a general grumble about « xisting things—‘* When this old 
cap was new,’ the writer says that, in those hak yon days, 
‘*we wanted no brawn or souse.’”’ From that period the 


Boar’s head would seem to have played out its leading part at 


the Christmas dinner, and to have yielded its place to th 
Baron or Sirloin of Beef; and, although it still makes its 
appearance on certain tables and on special occasions, such as 
Mayoral banquets and bridal breakfasts, yet, as the chief 
dish of the Christmas Day feast, it may be said to have had 
its day. 

But, in connection with the subject, it would be well to 
bear in mind that Sir Roger de Coverley had a laudable custom 
at Christmas that might be imitated at the present day. 


**He had killed,’’ eight fat hogs for that 


says his historian, “ 


season, had dealt about his chines very liberally amongst his 
neighbours, and, in particular, he had sent a string of hogs’ 


puddings, with pack of cards, to every poor family in the 


parish.’ Probably, our instructors of youth and members of 
school boards would banish the pack of cards and draw the 
line at the hog’s puddings. Taking the Boar’s-head as a 
synonym for Christmas cheer and Christmas hospitality, we 
might do well, at this season, to bear in mind the words 

quaint old Fuller, ‘* Hospitality is threefold. For one’s family 
this is of necessity ‘or Strangers: this is of courtesie. For 


Curnpert Bepe. 





the poor 
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THE COCOA.TREE: 
THE MANUFACTURE OF COCOA AND CHOCOLATE. 


so fond of chocolate that he called it food for the 
gods in the distinguishing name he gave to the tree that pro- 
duced it—Theobroma Cacao. 


Linneus was 


The tree is a native of tropical America, but is now largely 
cultivated in other parts of the world. It is an evergreen, and 
grows to the height of from 14ft.to18ft. It bears flowers 
and fruit at all seasons of the year; these grow out of the 
trunk and thickest part of the boughs. The little yellow 
flowers are in clusters, and the fruit when ripe is of a beautiful 
orange colour. As the plant cannot bear the intense heat of a 
tropical sun, it is shaded by rows of loftier trees, as bananas, 
or more frequently the erythrina or corallina, called by the 
Spaniards madre de cacao, a tree with superb red blossoms. 


The nuts are taken from the pod as soon as collected, and 
covered with a layer of sand. This causes a fermentation 
which develops the aroma and takes off the natural bitterness 
of the nut. They are then spread out to dry in the drying or 
curing house. This house consists of a strongly built span roof 
fixed with wheels, running on iron rails laid along a stout frame- 
work, which supports a platform, underneath and upon which 
the cacao beans are dried. 


Prior to 1831 the quantity of cocoa annually consumed in 
England had not reached half a million pounds, whereas it 
now amounts to over nine millions. Some idea of its pre- 
paration will be 
Cadbury’s 
extended. 


given by a short account of a visit to 


Messrs. works, which of late have become widely 


Fifteen years ago only about thirty hands were employed. 


The number now is from three to four hundred. During this 


time also so many improvements have been made in the 
arrangements and machinery, that each of the hands employed 


now turns out on an average double what they did then. This 
will give some idea of the largely increased consumption of 


paid in the 


and in passing through the rooms we noticed 


greatest attention is 


factory to 
cleanliness ; 
t the y 


young w 


omen employed were all clad in a kind of 


that 


whole dress. 





of clean brown holland, covering the 


From 9.5 to 9.15 every morning an interesting sight may be 











wi in the factory. The workpeople—men and women— 
asst rashort and simple religious service. This daily 
gathering helps to form a bond of union between the work- 
peoj 1emselves, as well as between the employers and the 
employed. Some of the latter, as a choir, conduct the singing 
and snatches of the tunes often heard over the work ae 


the day indicate the interest felt in the morning service. 





But we must hasten on to describe the interesting 
process of manufacture. The bags of cocoa, as they arrive 
from the docks, are stacked up in large piles. They come 


different parts of the world—from Trinidad, Grenada, 


as, ( Surinam, and even from Africa, and there 


rupano, 


are a few other choice and spe ial varieties. 














Thes >a nuts or beans are carefully sorted, and the 
unsound ones r 1; t r placed in rotating 
cylinders, and su ted t gentle heat over coke fires, until 
the f roma is properly ped. When cooled they are 
passed to another room, in which machines are arranged for 
breaking the now crisp, roasted nut into } the irregular seg- 

ts OW the kernel is naturally divided. The next 
process to remove t yuter husks by means of a powerful 
blast. The rich gl remains is known in the 
market under the na bs. The husk ors is 
sent off to Ireland, where it is used as a light, but by no 
! s unpalatable, table decoction, under the designation of 

visitor is next conducted into a large room where a 

f st vorking, one over the other, much in 

the same way rdinary flour-mills. Between these the 

nibs are passed; and, as the stones are heated, the nibs ars 

reduced to a creamy fluid, w 1 flows into pans placed to 

receive it. When quite cold this will turn out a perfectly firm, 
rd cake 

Up tot point w é cocoa in its native condition, 
w : t ] , tl vn off in roasting 

) W v < er into t r 

r I 1 ( al é 

+ + the publ : viv 
it pr 
phist ar le it the s 

( r reamy fluid 
wit f me 2 best cocoa con- 
t ty per cent r 1 oil or butter, and 
beer nd t f t 1 proportion for ordi- 
g Dr. Muter says The only objection 
P 1 does exist to its ‘ tate of purity is the 
x proportion of fat, which renders it too rich for most 
d t nd gives, unfortunately, a colourable excuse for 


its udulteration.’”’—[Abvr. ] 





Messrs. Cadbury Brothers have therefore paid great atten- 
tion to the production of a pure article free from this objection. 
The removal of two thirds of the butter is accomplished by 
means of very powerful and complicated machinery, the result 
being an impalpable powder, soluble in boiling water and 
possessing the nutritious gluten and stimulating theobromine 
in an increased ratio; so that Cocoa Essence, perhaps, stands 
highest among dietetics as a flesh-former and nutritious 
beverage. 


Still there is a demand for cocoa that thickens in the cup ; 
and this comprises the second branch of manufacture to be 
examined. A given portion of the liquid cocoa is poured into 
a large steam-heated pan, and weighed with the sugar, arrow- 





which of course differ in kind and quantity, accord- 
Strong 


root, «c., 


ing to the value of the chocolate powder required. 


iron arms are then set in motion, which so completely levigate 
the mass that in a few moments it is reduced to a powder. | 
These powders are sold 
Homeopathic, Iceland Moss, Breakfast, &c. 


chocolate under the names of 


It is a relief, after witnessing these manufacturing pro- 
cesses, to mount into the Packing Department above; for, 


however interesting the results witnessed below, one grows 


tired of the incessant noise and clatter of the machinery. In 
the Packing-Room all is light, cheerful, and orderly. We 


watch row after row of girls busily engaged. One is weighing, 
a second is packing and enveloping in cases of bright tinfoil, a 
third is fastening on the outside labels of the Cocoa Essence 
and other preparations now so well known all over the world. 


The third branch of manufacture yet to be noticed is that 
of sweet Chocolate and drinking ; 
In the first place, the pure cocoa 


for eating and here again 


we have numerous varieties. 


is incorporated with white sugar in what is called a 


**melangeur.’’ This is a round stone basin in which the cocoa 
and sugar are placed, and which revolves at a great speed, 
while 


becomes 


two heavy stationary rollers bruise the mass until 
of the of dough. 


melangeurs the mixed substance is at once passed through 


about consistency From these 
machines with three granite cylinders which crush it still finer, 


and in this state it is ready for moulding into the various 


shapes and sizes for sale. 


The best Chocolate is flavoured with vanilla, which is the 
fruit or seed-pod of one of those beautiful species of the family 


Orchidacew that flourish in tropical America. The stems 
climb ‘tc the height of twenty or thirty feet, twining round 
the trunks of trees, and throwing out a profuson of 
atrial roots, some of which eventually reach the ground. It 


seems specially adapted for flavouring Chocolate, and is used 


principally for that purpose. 


Cocoa carefully selected and prepared in this way certainly 
The 
blue 
fairly be ae d to the famous 


forms the most delicious of all beverages or confections. 


firm mak special article of this kind, 


nay 
Chocolate that Prescott describes as formin 


packed in 
wrappers, which 
a part of Monte- 
zuma’s repast: Chocolate “in golden gutinte flavoured with 
reduced to a froth 


dissolved 


of the 
the 


— 
Vanlu 


a4, and so prepared as to be 


of honey, 


consistency which gradually in 


mouth.”’ 


We must not pass from this branch of subject without 


a glance at the manufacture of the Chocolate Crémes. It would 


take someone m ilosopher to describe 
the When finished 


they ure transferred to an endless lift, which carries them down 


ore practical than a ph 


> minuti# of this delicious bonne bouche. 


into a cellar to cool, and then again they are carried by the 
’ & A 


same means to the top of the building, where busy hands are 


lacing them in boxes of all sizes. 
Ss 


There is also another extensive manufacture carried on by 
he firm. As everyone knows, the eye as well as the taste must 
be gratified in these luxurious times, and therefore success in 
the sale partly depends upon the beauty and finish of the 
packages. Many hundreds of thousands of beautiful picture- 
boxes of all sizes and varied shapes are annually manufac- 
tured here. We follow our guide to the top of a larg: 
building wher e process is going on, and find a number of 
girls at work. Some are cutting out and stamping the card- 
board, and others fitting the boxes together on blocks, wrap- 
ping the edges with gold or gelatine paper, and fixing on the 
top those little gems of art which attract so much attention in 
our shop windows Some of this rk is carried on at the 

rk] mes; and we are told that it is a most inter 

g sight t nd a large family busily engaged at it from 
morning t 

Anything re “tasty”? t the artistic designs of t 
Chocolate s, if we except the ‘‘ tasty ’’ contents ld not 
well be {| ed. At Chr tide both box lor 5 
are in universal request; and, unlike ‘‘sweets”’ in gener 
they are not only harmless but healthful confections 

But we must stay our descriptive pen. We hope enough 
has been said to throw a little light on what is f becoming 


‘ mt tant ? noch of ir 
a very im rtant Sranch of int 


lustry in this country} 





SUGGESTIONS ON THE 
INFANTS. 

FAUSSETY, 
BEFORE THE 


FEEDING OF 


BY WILLIAM 


READ 


M.D., 


OF 


F.R.C.§ 
IRELAND. 
Without presuming to pass any judgment on the many 
artificial substitutes which, on alleged chemical and scientific 
principles, have from time to time been pressed forward under 
the notice of the profession and the public to take the place of 
mother’s milk, I beg to call attention to a very cheap and 
simple article which is always easily procurable—viz., cocoa— 
and which, when pure and deprived of ex f fatty matter, may 
safely be relied gn an admirable basis of infant food. 
Before entering into certain considerations which the subject 
demands, I shall simply relate how this substitute for, or at 
least valuable addition to, milk, when employed as food for 
infants, first suggested itself to my mind. 

About five years ago a very wretched-looking infant, just 
six weeks old, was brought under my notice in apparently the 
last stage of extreme exhaustion, its pale and wrinkled features, 
with somewhat the expression of old age, its shrivelled limbs, 
its large beseeching eyes and piteous moans telling at once the 
whole history of its sufferings and wrongs. 

Calling to mind just at the moment the fact that young 
calves and lambs were frequently fed upon cocoa, with very 
small additions of milk, and reasoning on certain analogies in 
reference thereto, it occurred to me that it would be a far 
more feasible and rational experiment to try this plan with 
the child, than to continue the use of bread and ‘“ kettle tea,”’ 
or to adopt the ‘‘ arrowroot,”’ or ‘‘rusk-biscuit,’’ and ‘‘ barley- 
| water’? method, so much in use in the nurseries of even the 
more favoured classes. I recommended the of 
| therefore, with as much milk added as could be spared from 
| the small family allowance, which for all purposes amounted 
| t 
| 





SURGICAL SOCIETY 





| 
| 
€88 0 


as 





use cocoa, 


r) ng a pint a day. 
To my great gratification the child, who took greedily to 
this kind of nourishment, supplied from a feeding-bottle, soon 
improved in health, gradually put up flesh, and became a fine 
thriving infant. The cocoa was continued through the whole 
period of infancy, and he is now, at the age of five years, as 
fine and healthy a child as can be seen. 
Shortly after my experience of this cast 


I happened to be 


| consulted about the health of twins (the children of respect- 
able parents), both of whom, but one in particular, were in a 
declining state of health, evidently, as it appeared to me, from 


an insufficient supply of proper nourishment. Calling to mind 
the result of cocoa feeding in the above case, I strongly re- 
commended a trial of it here likewise. At first there appeared 
to be some distrust and indisposition on the part of the mother 


to adopt this meagre and unsophisticated sort of diet. As | 
did not hesitate, however, to urge with confidence its use, it 
at length got a fair trial, and the result justified my 
expectations. The twins were after a little time fed almost 
exclusively upon cocoa, with milk added, and now, at the 

e of five years, there are not, perhaps, two finer or healthier 
children in the neighbourhood. In several other instances I 
have recommended the same mode of feeding, more especially 
where milk was not to be had in abundance, and uniformly 


with the same result. 


Cocoa in the natural state abounds in a number of valuabl 





nutritious principles; in fact, in every material necessary fui 
the growth, the development, and sustenance of the body. 
That this useful article has not hitherto been adopted fo 
infant feeding is, perhaps, owing to its not being so ] ilatable 
to the adult taste as tea, coffee, and other beverages, as well as 
to the fact that while the unsophisticated shell or husk, which 
is but the refuse of the bean, is poor in nutritious properties, 
there happen to be so many adulterated preparations in the 
market, palmed on the public as genuine co inder different 
pretentious titles 

A most useful and able expose of these appe ired some time 
ago in tl Med l Pressand Circular ; but there ire honour- 
able eptions; and though, of course, it would seem 
invidious to name any of these to the exclu 1 of the 
rest, I may be pe rmitted to mention that bury’s 
Cocoa Essence, which is elaborated on the pr ple of 
ex ling and detaching tl iperabundance of concrete oil 
or fatty itter with which cocoa abounds, is a useful prepara- 
tion; and there are, no doubt, others equally deserving of 
confidence. 

Besides a volatile aromatic oil, a bitter principle and a 
peculiar element called theo-bromine, which resembles the 
theine of tea and the caffeine of coffee, but more nitrogenous 
in its ——— than either, cocoa contains gluten, gum, 
starch, and other ingredients, as well as the large amount of 
fat alluded to, and which constitutes rather more than half ite 
welehe. This last item ae far in excess of what is either 
palatable or easily digestible, it becomes an object with the 
ae. while retaining the other valuable flesh-forming 
materials, to diminish in part the superabundant fat. Under 
this excuse, however, the most shameless adulterations have 
been prac tined. Sugar, starch, and other inferior substances, 
and even animal fat, have been introduced into some of the 
patented compounds—arti les which, however useful in their 


substitutes for what, at least, the 





own place, are very poor 
infant stomach more imperiously demands. 

The great advantages to be derived from the employment 
of cocoa in the feeding of infants, especially of the poor, are 
obvious, for, besides its heat-producing, flesh-forming ingre- 
dients, it is cheap, iple, and readily available. A teaspoonful, 
more or less, of a sound preparation of cocoa to half 8 pint of 
fluid, partly water and partly milk, even skimmed milk, when 
boiled for a minute or two, affords a wholesome meal to a 
hungry infant, and will, ceteris paribus, be thoroughly digested. 

* > . _ . 

I beg, therefore, respect to ¢ mend <¢ 1 as an 

articl f infants’ food to t not my pro onal 
rethr pe y tl ling off under the Poor 
Law I l oppo! ities of testing its 

With t present pampered and artificial tastes of the 
better classes, it is to be feared that | ind unsophisti- 
cated an ar of d ‘ " d be received by them 

ith small fa r for int b its nutritious pro- 
perties are w it will, I t, be an experiment 
devoid of all risk, in the case of ¢ lr that are not thriving 
inder more ordinary methods of feeding, to give it a fair trial, 
premising that some gentle aperient will in such cas¢ s be often 
found a necessary preliminary to clear out the prime via of 
} ted ly given. Medical Press and 


food pre viou 
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“THOUGHTS, LIKE SNOW-FLAKES ON SOME FAR-OFF MOUNTAIN SIDE, GO ON ACCUMULATING TILL SOME GREAT TRUTH IS LOOSENED, 
AND FALLS LIKE AN AVALANCHE ON THE WAITING WORLD.” 


HUMAN LIFE, IGNORANCE, & WISDOM. 


ENO versus SEA SICKNESS. 
IMPORTANT TO ALL, 
ESPECIALLY TO TRAVELLERS, 
SHIP CAPTAINS, EMIGRANTS, and 


EUROPEANS GENERALLY, who 
are compelled to make SEA VOYAGES. 
HOT COUNTRIES. — ACIDITY OF 
STOMACH, BILIOUSNESS, FEVERS. 

** Though unasked by Mr. Eno, or anyone interested 








ENO IN EUROPE. 
ENO IN ASIA. 
ENO IN AFRICA. 
ENO IN AMERICA. 
ENO EVERYWHERE. 
ENO AT SINGAPORE.—‘I find the 


*ENO’ a great comfort, and have already finished a 
large bottle of it. It is well known out here, and highly 
appreciated—much more so than any other form of 


Saline. I used it frequently on the voyage.’’—Extract - in the manufacture of FRUIT SALT, or rather Crystal- 
from a Letter from my Son, July 22, 1878, from Singa- lised Salts of various fruits, I nevertheless take great 
pore.—R. Kitrarric, 43, Somerset-street, Portman- pleasure in saying that I have personally used this 


remedy, and know it, not alone to be excellent, but 
really invaluable. Especially must this be the case in 
the hot countries of the East, where Acidity of the 
Stomach, Biliousness. and Fevers are so common. 

“J, M. Peesies, M.D., 
“ Author of * Around the World,’ ‘Travels in Polynesia, 
China, India, Arabia, Egypt, &c.’” 


square, London. 


THE RENEWAL OF LIFE.—A 
Gentleman writes :—“‘ I tried your FRUIT SALT some 
time back, and up to this I have taken it for every 
illness, and must say truly to tike it is the renewal of 
life. The effect is really marvellous,” 

















PREVENTIBLE DEATH. — THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 


Dr. Child, of Oxford, says, “‘ There are certain Diseases which it is a disgrace to the country to allow 
to exist, such as TYPHUS, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, and SMALLPOX, and these might be eradicated 
with ordinary sanitary precaution.’ All should read a large illustrated sheet, given with each bottle of 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT. The information is invaluable. ENO’S FRUIT SALT keeps the blood pure and 
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ENO versus SEA SICKNESS. 

I HAVE recently returned from a 
trip to Malta in one of the P. and O. Company’s ships, 
and consider it a duty incumbent upon me to make known 
to you that, during a nautical career extending over a 
period of thirty years, I have been invariably a sufferer 
from SEA SICKNESS, more to the 
weather; but on the last o« 
(although we experienced strong head winds and heavy 
Bay), I ent d, and this I 
attribute to my having provided r with your in- 
“FRUIT SALT,” 


ommend to all 


or less, according 


casion, I am happy to say 


sea crossing the rely escape 


valuable which I can most con- 
scientiously re who may be 


afflicted, 


similarly 
them to 
can make whatever 


whose business or pleasure 
ships.” You 
use you please of this, trusting that I may be the means 
benefits of your panacea, Yours faith- 
se, late Purser, P. and O. Steam Navi- 
Southampton, Oct. 19, 1878 


may cause 
go down to the sea in 
of extending the 
fully, D. 8. Les 
gation Company 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT IN ENGLAND. 
“T have used your FRUIT SALT for many years, and 
have verified the statement that it is not only refreshing 
and invigorating, but also invaluable, as giving speedy 
relief in cases of heart burn, sourness of the stomach, and 
constipation and The thanks of the 
due to you for your unceasing efforts to 
Long may you live to be a 
blessing to the world.”’—B. Hurst, Ph.D., Vicar of 
Collerly, St. Thomas Vicarage, Annfield Plain, Lintz 
Green, Co. Durham, March, 1878 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT IN AMERICA, 
INDIA, EGYPT, and the CONTIN n.<T.—IMPORTANT 


its great evils 
public are 


relieve suffering humanity. 


TO ALL TRAVELLERS.—“ Please send me half a 
dozen bottles of ENO’S FRUIT SALT I have tried 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT in America India, Egypt, 


and on the Continent for almost every complaint, fever 


included, with the most satisfactory results. I can 
strongly recommend it to all travellers; in fact, I am 
never without it.— Yours, faithfully, Aw Axo.o-Inpian 
Orriciat, June 26, 1878.” é 

ERRORS OF EATING OR 
DRINKING; or, How to Enjoy or Canse Good Food 
to Agree that would otherwise Disorder the Digestive 


ind cause Biliousness or Sick Headache 
ness, Depression of Spirits, Sourness of the Stomach, 
Heartt and its great evils, Impure 
Blood, Blood Poisons, Fevers, and Skin Eruptions, and 
many other Use ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT 


Organs, , Giddi- 


urn, Constipation 


disastrous diseases 


nauseous drugs; it 
eruptive diseases, as measles, scarlet f 


CAUTION. 


prevents disease and premature death, 


IMPORTANT TO ALL! 


Especially to CONSULS, SHIP CAPTAINS, EMIGRANTS, and EUROPEANS generally, who are 
VISITING OR RESIDING IN HOT OR FOREIGN CLIMATES. 


or inthe United Kingdom, Asa natural product of Nature, ue ENO’S FRUIT SALT, prepared from Sound 


Ripe Fruit 
precaution the jeopardy of life is immensely increased. 


Indigestion, 


ENO’S FRUIT 


No Traveller should leave home without a supply, for by its use the most dangerous 


is particularly valuable 


forms of Fevers, Blood Poisons, &c., are prevented and cured. | 
Instead of being lowering to the system, this preparation is, 
Its effect in relieving thirst, giving tone to the system, and aiding 


Chest in the simplest yet most potent form 
in the highest degree, invigorating 
digestion, is most striking. 


HOW 






You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the BLOOD PURE. 


Without such a simple 


Asa means of keeping the system clear, and thus 
taking away the groundwork of Malarious Diseases, and all Liver Complaints, or as a Health-giving, 
Refreshing, Cooling, and Invigorating Beverage, or as a Gentle Laxative and Tonic in the various forms of 


TO CHECK DISEASE 
USE 


SALT 


It is, in truth,a Family Medicine 





AT THE ONSET. 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


After suffering from FEVER FOUR TIMES, in each attack with great severity—in fact, three of them 


could not have been more dangerous or critical 


over a period of forty years, I am perfectly satisfied the ‘‘ true cause’ 
The office of the liver is to cleanse the blood as a scavenger might sweep the streets. 


the liver 


the liver is not working properly a quantity of effete matter is left floating in the blood. 


from a very extensive and careful observation, extending 


’ 


of fever is disordered condition of 
When 
Under these circum- 


stances, should the poison-germ of fever be absorbed, then the disease results; on the contrary, anyone whose 
liver and other organs are ina normal condition may be subjected to precisely the same conditions as to the con- 


tagious influences, and yet escape the fever. 


This, I consider, explains satisfactorily the seeming mystery that 


some persons who are placed in circumstances peculiarly favourable for the development of fever, who, in fact, 


are living in the very midst of it, escape unscathed 


This being the case, the importance of KEEPING THE 


LIVER IN ORDER CANNOT BE OVER-ESTIMATED; and I have pleasure in directing attention to my 
FRUIT SALT, which, in the form of a pleasant beverage, will correct the action of the liver, and thus pre- 
vent the many DISASTROUS CONSEQUENCES: not only as an efficient means of WARDING OF! 
FEVERS and MALARIOUS DISEASES, but as a REMEDY FORand PREVENTIVE OF BILIOUS or SICK 
HEADACHES, CONSTIPATION, VOMITING, THIRST, ERRORS of EATING and DRINKING, SKIN 


ERUPTIONS, GIDDINESS, HEARTBURN, &e 
UNTIVERSALLY KNOWN, NO FAMILY WOULD 
SALT ACTS as a SPECIFIC 


IS THROWN OFF, and the BLOOD RESTORED TO ITS HEALTHY CONDITION. 


BE 


If its great value in keeping the body in health was 


WITHOUT A SUPPLY. ENO’S FRUIT 


No one can have a simpler or more efficient remedy ; by its use the POISON 


[used my FRUIT 


SALT freely in my last attack of fever, and I have every reason to say it saved my life.—J. C. Exo, Hatcham 


Fruit Salt Works, 8.E. 


HEALTH AND LONGEVITY—USE ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
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THE SPRING OF HEALTH. 


TO PARENTS.—This preparation is invaluable in the nursery as a gentle laxative ; 
corrects the ill-effects of over-eating or exhaustion, and is extremely beneficial in any feverishness or heat of the skin. The bowels ought to be kept free by the 
ver, chicken-pox, smallpox, and all fevers or infectious diseases, &c.; for its use frees the system of the “‘ dregs.’ 


Examine each bottle, and see the capsule is marked “‘ ENO’S FRUIT SALT,” without which you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d. 








Prepared by J. C. ENO’S Patent at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, SE. 


Many disastrous results would be avi 
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ENO versus STIMULANTS.— HOW 
TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF STI- 
MULANTS.—The present system of living—partaking 
of too rich foods, as pastry, saccharine, and fatty sub- 
stances, alcoholic drinks, and an insufficient amount of 
exercise, frequently deranges the liver. I would advise 
all bilious people, unless they are careful to keep the 
liver acting freely, to exercise great care in the use of 
alcoholic drinks, avoid sugar, and always dilute largely 
with water. Experience shows that porter, mild ales, 
port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, 
and brandies are all very apt to disagree; while light 
white wines, and gin or whisky largely diluted with 
soda-water, will be found the least objectionable. 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted for any 
constitutional weakness of the liver; it possesses the 
powers of reparation when digestion has been disturbed 
or lost, and places the invalid on the right track to 
health. A world of woe is avoided by those who keep 
and use ENO’S FRUIT SALT, therefore no family 
should ever be without it. 


THE ART OF CONQUEST IS LOST 
without the Art of Eating. Use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
SIMPLE AND POTENT. 


PRESERVING AND RESTORING 
HEALTH.—ENO’S FRUIT SALT acts as simply, yet 
just as powerfully, on the animal system as sunshine 
does on the vegetable world; it has a natural action on 
the organs of digestion, absorption, circulation, respira- 
tion, secretion and excretion, and removes all impurities, 
thus preserving and restoring health. 


ENO A BLESSING IN EVERY 
HOUSE.—ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—A Lady writes :— 
** Everything, medicine or food, ceased to act properly 
for at least three months before I commenced taking 
it: the little food I could take generally punished me or 
returned. My life was one of great suffering, so that I 
must have succumbed before long. To me and our 
family it has been a great earthly blessing.”’ 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT as an In- 
vigorating Beverage (prepared from sound ripe Fruit). 
It is the best preventive and cure for Biliousness, Sick 
Headache, Skin Eruptions, Impure Blood, Pimples on 
the Face, Giddiness, Fevers, Feverishness, Mental 
Depression, Want of Appetite, Sourness of the Stomach, 
Constipation, Vomiting, Thirst, &c., and to remove the 
Effects of Errors of Eating and Drinking. 


it is pleasant to the taste, and much superior to senna or other 


FRUIT SALT for a month or six weeks after 
led by attending to this. 
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OUR 


ARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP WORKS, 


HE interest displayed nowadays by the public in 

Sanitation in every form, and the special attention 

lately given by the press to the subject of the | 
injurious composition of many of the varied kinds of | 
toilet soaps, induces one to think that some descrip- 
tion of the manufacture of so important an article of 
daily consumption would not be without interest to | 
; The artist who undertook to make this 
to Messrs. A. and F. 
the oldest established 


the public. 
Illustration applied 
London, as at once, perhaps, 
and most eminent makers (they have been manu- 
facturers since 1789) for permission to their 
works. He received from them a very courteous intro- 
duction to their partner at Isleworth, where in a couple 
of days he derived much valuab’e information ; but the 
very varied and extensive character of the processes of 


Pears, in 


view 


manufacture and its accompanying details will admit 
only of a very short summary at the present moment 
owing to the limitation of space. On commencing his 
inspection of Messrs. Pears’ large and interesting fac- 
material— 
the 


tories, he was shown vast stores of crude 
fresh, sweet tallows of English gathering only; 
brightest and purest oils from Florence and Gallipoli; 
palm oil of violet odour, grown under “ Afric’s burning 
sun;”’ amber resins from America and France; large casks 
and iron drums of various chemicals in beautiful crystals, 


from the leading scientific laboratories of the North of 


England and from Germany; rare oils and musk in 


foreign-looking packages from the East, from India, 
China, and Ceylon; delicate essences of the sweetest 
flowers from the Italian Alps, and the precious attar of 
3alkan mountains and from Persia; and 
Indeed, 


not only have contributions been levied from every land, 


roses from the 
sandal-wood from Bombay and West Australia. 


but the sea itself has been brought under contribution to 
this manufacture in its salts as well as in ambergris from 
the sperm wh ile. 

The fats and oils having been selected in certain pro- 
portions are first intimately mixed by ma hinery driven 
by the 


an enormous steam-engine; requisite chemical 


ingredients then being added from time to time, the whole 
is subjected to several days’ boiling and stirring in pans 
each holding many tons, and supplied with steam by 
nse boile . 


rs. This raw soap is transferred into 


all 


by a series of chemical processes, the inven- 


three imm< 


smaller pans, where it is clarified and impurities 


precipitated 
tions and patents of Messrs. Pears. The previously dis- 
tilled and mixed perfumes are now added, and, whilst in a 
molten state, the product is poured into large frames and 


It i 


SIZECS 


perm cool. then cut up and moulded into 


different shapes and nvenient for washing and 


shaving purposes, the soap balls being turned in a lathe 


as with billiard balls; the name of the firm is then 


“ILLUSTRATED” 


| part of the civilised world. 
| Soap manufacture of Great Britain may be estimated from 


four 


These pieces of soap j 


stamped on by hand machines. 


are afterwards matured by being placed in heated | 
chambers and turned daily for several months, when it is 


handed over to the cardboard box making and filling 


| shops, in which female labour is largely employed, and 


thence to the warehouse and packing shops, whence it is 
distributed to Railways and Docks for carriage to every 
The importance of the Toilet 


the fact that representatives of Messrs. Pears personally | 
visit not only the chief towns of Great Britain, but those of 
almost every quarter of the globe—in Europe, from Seville | 
in the west, through France, Belgium, and Holland, to 
St. Petersburg in the east; in Canada, from Quebec to 
Hamilton; in the United States, from New York to San 
South America, the chief 
in India, 


Francisco; in cities on the 


eastern anc western coasts; from Bombay, 


across country and round the coast to Calcutta; in 
Australia, from River, through Adelaide, Mel- | 
bourne, and Sydney, to Brisbane; in New Zealand, from 


Wellington to Dunedin; and in China, to Shanghse and 


Swan 


Hong-Kong. In most other parts special agencies only are | 


organised ; for Messrs. Pears declare, as the result of 


practical experience, that the Latin races generally use but | 


little soap. The reputation of Messrs. Pears is well known 
to the public. Their pure and excellently prepared manu- 


factures are exhibited with great taste in the windows of | 


most of our leading chemists, in beautifully-cut glass 
dishes and vases, and hence of the merits of their manu- 
facture we need say but little. Probably the greatest 
compliment ever paid to a soap manufacturer they received 
from no less eminent an authority than Mr. ERASMUS 
WILSON, F.R.S., who has specially written, in one of 
his works on the skin, ‘‘ Pears, a name engraven on the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant, and Pears’s transparent 
soap, one of the most refreshing and agreeable of balms 
to the skin.” A 
Messrs. Pears, but not less valuable to the public, 


nothing is more important amongst our daily wants than 


valuable recommendation indeed for 


for 


a properly manufactured toilet soap; for whilst from the 
use of a good one our skin and complexion admittedly 
derive and maintain health and beauty and every possible 
advantage, nothing is more harmful than the common 
strongly alkaline and coloured preparations frequently 
met with under the of toilet 
testified by the of our dermatologists at 


the leading institutions for the skin, at one of which, it 


name soap, as is 


expe rience 


is affirmed by the senior surgeon, they have had about 
fo 


be 


It is amongst infant 


hundred cases of skin trouble their origin 


ou ing 


proper toilet soaps alone, an experience about to 


7 Pp 
recorded in the public service. 
children, ladies, and those generally with a fine, sensitive 


VISIT TO 


skin, that the most injurious results are observed, and the 
causes appear to be in the cheap rancid fats used in the 
composition of the soap, or in the introduction of noxious 
chemicals for colouring or increasing detergent properties, 
and very frequently from the ignorant introduction of so- 
called ‘‘ remedial agents.” 

As regards Messrs. Pears’s Soap, there is no doubt of 
the purity of the fats used, for the tallow and oils 
the 
s of 
The care displayed in their subsequent 


appear to be good enough to eat; and, indeed, 
manager gave evidence of this by tasting samples 
the bulk in use. 
manufacture must be seen to be appreciated; and certain 
it is and manifest to all that the completed article, so well 
known as Pears’s Transparent Soap, is in appearance 
almost as tempting as candy or chocolate, and the makers 
may well claim for it, as they do, excellence for its purity, 
its fragrance, and its durability. 

Messrs. Pears appear to be endowed with considerable 
originality, which is evinced as much in the tasteful print- 
ing accompanying their goods and in their advertisements 
as in their manufactures. The humorous placard so well 
known in London of the little ‘‘nigger” whose complexion 
has derived so much benefit from a trial of their famous 
soap is without doubt the best essay of the kind, no fewer 
than ten different lithographic stones being employed in 
its production. the statuette 
plaster of ‘‘ You dirty boy!” at the Paris Exhibition is 


Again, well-known in 


a@ commission in the marble from Messrs. A. and F. Pears 


to the eminent sculptor Signor Focardi, at a cost of £500, 
simply as an attraction for their retail dépot in London, 
next to the British Museum, and not for their trade-mark, 
as has been erroneously stated by the press, Messrs. Pears 
indignantly and emphatically repudiating the idea of 
their elegant specialité being for boys of that stamp. 
It may be observed that during the three generations 

n established 


ninety years—that their Manufactory has be: 


they have rece ived the highest distinctive 
the Royal 


f the visit to 


and 

patronage for their specialité from most of 
Families in Europe; and on the occasion 
India of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales the y re 


instructions from the Lords of the Admiralty to furnish 


eived 


H.M.S. Serapis with their Transparent Soap for the use 
of H.R.H. 


hot climates. 


and suite, it being particularly adapted to 
At Exhibitions they have been ever in the 
foremost rank, from and inclusive of the first, in 1851, 
down to the present in Paris. 

For the writer to add any commendation to that of 
Mr. Erasmus Wilson would be ‘to gild refined gold.” It 
is to be regretted that the limited space here will not 
admit, either in description or illustration, of that ampii 
fication which is merited by so important and extensive a 
manufacture. The few accompanying sketches may, it is 


thought, prove instructive and interesting. 
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A FEW SKETCHES at THE MANUFACTORY of 
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MESSRS. HOWARD AND SONS’ FURNITURE. 





the specialties of this firm. Above ic 




















rise the wood-panelled walls, with 
finely carved dados, and carved cor- 
nices, while, over all, curiously inlaid 
ceilings of wood complete the artistic 
tout ensemble. Chairs of various pat- 
terns are scattered about ; and here it 
should be noted that these may be 
had in any style, whether it be desired 
to have reproduced the delicate de- 
signs of Chippendale or his succes- 
sor, Sheraton, whose drawings for 
‘*sophas, buroes, cloaths-chests, and 
china-cases,’’ show that his ideas of 
art were admirable. In fact, the 
method of manufacture used by 
Messrs. Howard lends itself readily to 
the reproduction of all that is best in 
the furniture of the Jacobean and 
Stuart times; while the soberer 
Gothic models may also be followed, 
or the fancy can revel in copies of 
the more florid work of Dutch and 
French artists, and marquetry after 
the fashion of that produced by the 
great ébéniste Riesener and others of 
his school. At their galleries may be 
seen specimens of ceilings, panels, 
doors veneered and solid, dados, 
floors, chimneypieces, book-cases, 
and, in fact, all possible varieties of 
artistic and ornamental woodwork. 
Here, too, are arm-chairs, sofas, set- 
tees, dining-room, drawing-room, 
and library chairs, lounges, hall 








Among the many firms who have done good service in pro- | 


moting art at home none stands out more pre-eminently than 
the well-known house of Howard and Sons, of Berners-street, 
whose exquisitely appointed chimney fittings and dining-room 
furniture were one of the chief attractions of the Paris Exhi- 
bition. All who have the slightest pretensions to good taste 
desire to possess artistic furniture ; and yet it is not within che 
means of many people 
who would gladly see 
their surroundings 
thus improved if it 
were possible. The 
furniture, however, 
of Messrs. Howard 
and Sons possesses an 
especial claim upon 
attention, seeing that 
it is all made by 
machinery; thus the 
cost of produc tion is 
considerably lessened, 
and it can therefore 
be offered at prices 
which are certainly 
surprising when we 
consider the sound 
and careful workman- 

ship of the various 
articles. It must be 
understood, also, that 

this is not accom- 

plished with any loss 

of the artistic merits 
of the furniture. Here 

we have, as the reader 
will see from the illus- 

trations, admirable 

designs in antique 

and modern styles, 

carried out to perfec- 

tion ; and, indeed, this 

method of manufac- 

ture lends itself to 
the production of an 

infinite variety of con- 

ceptions, and gives 
full play to the genius 
of the artist. 

As may readily be 
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imagined, the machinery employed to bring about such results | 


is alike curious and interesting, and we have here depicted, 
therefore, the moulding, planing, and tenon-cutting machines 
of the firm, as seen in the workshops. 

The reader will be able to judge of the kind of work pro- 
duced by these ingenious machines by looking at the engrav- 
ings of three rooms fitted up by Messrs. Howard and Sons. There 
he will see first the beautiful parqueterie flooring, which is one of 


chairs, dining - tables, sideboards, 

occasional tables, book-cases, and 
cabinets of every conceivable form and 
design ; in fact, in such an embarras de richesses the only dif- 
ficulty is how to make a selection from so many beautiful 
pieces of furniture. Here also are mirrors framed in different 
kinds of wood, chandeliers, fire-baskets with ornamental 
braziers and andirons of antique pattern , tiles, which muy be 


had of various designs or in plam colours; and ironwork, after | 


admirable , 
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decorated walls, stained-glass windows, and specimens of the 
ceramic art of China and Japan, as well as of our own country. 

It cannot be wondered at, then, if Messrs. Howard and Sons 
have been extensively patronised. Their list of customers 
is headed by Royalty itself. Among the principal patrons 
of Messrs. Howard and Sons is his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales. There is, for instance, a beautiful design for a 
morning-room  exe- 
cuted at Marlborough 
House, with the spe- 
cial arrangement of 











shelf above alluded to, 
and a picture inserted 
as a panel, which has 
an admirable effect. 
A quaintly panelled 
study, designed for 
his Royal Highness, 
was also carried out, 
much to his satisfac- 
tion, together with 
other works. 

It may be noted, 
further, that Messrs. 
Howard and _ Sons 
mounted and arranged 
the various pieces of 
plate, &c., presented 
to his Royal High- 
ness at Sandringham 
House, and the work 
is the theme of uni- 
versal admiration. 
The firm have also 
done work for his 
Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh, 
panelling and fitting 
up more than one 
room at Clarence 
House in most artistic 
style, and mounting 
for the Duke the many 
trophies of arms, &c., 
he brought with him 





from India and other 








the fashion of those days when every turn and scroll had some 
artistic meaning in it. Here, again, are carpets from the looms 
of Persia and of Turkey, as well as from the best houses in 
England and France; and we may note that the “ brave 
Turkey carpet,’’ of which Pepys speaks so enthusiastically, 
still holds its own against many rivals. Rugs and portiéres, 


curtains and brocades, velvet, damask, and beautifully designed 
wall papers confront us everywhere, set off by exquisitely 





























places. There is also 

shown a beautiful 

carton pierre ceiling in 
the Adams style, executed for Earl Cowper at Panshanger 
Park ; a Watteau room, designed for Lady Charles Beresford; 
some beautiful wainscoting and other work made of old oak, 
put together and arranged for Lord Francis Cecil; and a 
beautifully appointed library, arranged and carried out for the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Carysfort. The object this firm has 
always in view is to produce goods of real merit suitable for 
the occupants of a small country residence or a palace. 
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